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PREFACE. 


It was during a hasty pilgrimage in October 1909 
to the great Hindu shrines ol the various Cutlicdral cities 
of the South that the project of the present puldication 
was first formulated. The disco^'ery of an old Sanskrit 
text of the silpasasiras specially dealing with South Indian 
images in the possession of a hereditary craftsman in Swami 
^Melai (Tanjore District) afforded excellent materials for 
the study of this school of bronzes which has contributed 
such interesting figures to the sculpture galleries in e\’ery 
corridor of all the important temples in the Soutln The 
discovery of the text, however, entailing, as it did, a hard 
and strenuous task ol interpreting difficult and mutilated 
technical terms necessarily delayed the preparation of 
this work. The delay had its advantage in the time that 
it afforded in collecting photographs of an adequate 
number of examples so as to interpret and illustrate the 
leading characteristics of this interesting branch of Indian 
sculpture. 

My ignorance of the Tamil language has disqualified 
me from obtaining first-hand informations on many details 
relating to the history of the subject. Indeed my lack 
of information on many important points and \'ital as- 
pects of the subject has undoubtedlj^ maimed and impaired 
the utility of this essay. The task which my \ain eflorts 
have failed to accomplish should ha\e been reserved for 
better and competent hands. Unfortunately the modern 
educated South Indian to whom one looks forward to a 
complete and scholarly survey of the artistic treasures of 
their country still continues to cultivate a philistine in- 
difference to the masterpieces of their ancestors. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The interest which has been recently evinced in the 
study of. Indian Art in its aesthetic aspects has led to a 
closer enquiry and researches into the various indigenous 
Schools of Artists which have flourished from time to time 
in the Indian Continent — researches which have resulted 
in the discovery of clearly differentiated groups or Schools 
of Sculpture each characterized by qualities which repre- 
sent aesthetic experiences of a novel character and yet 
related to one another by that idealism of form and con- 
ception which undoubtedly constitutes India’s contribu- 
tion to the Art of the world. 

Specimens of old Indian sculpture have survived in 
ancient temples and shrines in a bewildering variety which 
still await systematic study. 

The author who is the Honorary Secretary of our 
Society has himself previously touched upon the subject 
of “ Dravidian Sculpture ” {Modern Review, January 1912) 
and " South Indian Portrait-sculpture {Ibid, January 1915). 
He now follows it up with the present work in which he 
has collected materials for the study of South Indian 
Bronzes and has made for the first time a survey of this 
branch of the wide-spreading Indian aesthetic field. His 
study of Shaivite sculpture is based on original sources, 
namely three Sanskrit manuscripts dealing with the 
Sculptors’ canons — Kasyapiya, Agastiya, and Bramhiya 
which are still unpublished and have not been utilised 
by any previous writer. 

According to the plan which the author has followed 
in dealing with the subject-matter he has refrained from 



viii INTRODUCTION. 

cijininenting on the merits of individual work, but has 
rather attempted to understand the conditions and the 
atmosphere in which these works have been produced. 
In the descriptive notes to the plates are appended for each 
icon the texts from the sculptor’s handbooks which are 
authorities for the identification of the subject-matter 
of each conception. The texts have thus afforded invalu- 
able materials for the study of South Indian iconography 
which is, as yet. an uninvestigated field. For, after 
Ziegenbalg {Genealogy of the South Indian Gorfs, ‘Madras, 
i86g) no serious attempt has been made to survey or study 
the South Indian Pantheon. The Government of Madras 
has instructed the. Assistant Superintendent for Epi- 
graphy to prepare a hand-book on the " Iconography of 
Southern India,” This publication will no doubt fulfil 
a long-felt want. In the Annates du Musee Guimet, 
Archeologie du Sud de I’Inde, Iconographie, tome II has 
recently been published. Mr. T. Gopinath Rao of Travan- 
core is also publishing a treatise on the same subject. In 
the examples dealt with in the present volume are included 
the splendid masterpieces discovered in Polonnaruwa, 
Ceylon. The author is of opinion that these interesting 
Jigures must be regarded as essentially South Indian 
in their conception and origin and can hardly be classed 
with the works of Sinhalese craftsmen. On the other hand, 
he has excluded the pre-historic bronzes discovered at 
Tinnevelly as in their character and origin, they are, 
according to his \'iew, unrelated to the great School of 
Shaivite Sculpture, to which " South Indian Bronzes ” as 
now understood specially relate, and therefore do not 
come within the scope of the present monograph. 

It has been the fashion amongst European art-critics 
to decry the merits of Brahmanical Sculpture on the ground 
of the alleged monstrosities of the Hindu pauvanic con- 
ceptions, which, it has been said, are incapable of artistic 
treatment. The examples collected in this volume will, 
it is hoped, help to dispel such misconceptions and to 
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refute the unjust ciiticisms v'^ich they liave engeudeied, 
and will further a juster appreciation of the fact that In- 
dian Sculpture is not a freak of Asiatic barbarism, but is a 
worthy representative of a school of aesthetic performance 
as logical, articulate and highly developed as those of an\- 
country in Europe, ancient or modern. 

Notwithstanding the rising interest in Indian An 
to which I have referred this field of labour is still calling 
for workers. The subject is one in which the co-operation 
of both Indian and European students is necessary. As 
Mr. Gangoly, however, complains, too many of his country- 
men still display an indift'ei'cnce to the magnificent achieve- 
ments of their ancestors. The gi'eatcr then will be the 
welcome which will be extended to an original work such 
as this the execution of which has been prompted by a 
genuine love and true appreciation of the art of this coun- 
try and which has been carried out with such knowledge 
and sympathy. 


Calcutta, 
January, 1915. 


JOHN (i. WOODKOFFK. 
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SOUTH INDIAN BRONZES. 


CHAPTER I. 

T he art practices of the North of India offer some North Indian 
points of dissimilarity from those that have gov- Indian Art. 
emed the art productions of Southern India. 

‘ That the Southern art is different from the 
North’* is apparent in the two systems of architecture 
and in the treatment of sculpture, which have prevailed 
in the North and the South. 

The Dravidian people who have been in possession of 
the Deccan for centuries previous to the Christian era arc 
supposed to be the representatives of the Pre-Aryan races 
who were in possession of the tract south of the Vindhya 
mountains before the Aryan migration and probably be- 
longed to the Turanian group who occupied Southern and 
Eastern Persia in ancient times, and who either by sea or by 
land passed to the Western shores of India.* Whatever may 
be the origin of the Dravidian races it is beyond doubt that 
the two divisions of the country indicated by the Vindhya 
ranges were occupied by people essentially different "in 
blood and temperament. This is also evidenced by the 
language and physical peculiarities of the two races and the 
literature and the character of their religious worship. 

Yet the civilization that we meet with in South India 
to-day is essentially Aryan in its general features and there 
is no record whatsoever, except now and then in minor 
social practices, mythological details and the non-Sanskrit 
Tamil literature, of the civilization which existed there 
before South India was Aryanised. The Tamil kingdoms of 
Chera, Chola and Pandya which existed as early as looo 
B.c. had attained a considerable degree of civilization 


^ Bhandarkar Early History of Deccan,' ' 

• Mr. S. S. Bharathi, M.A., B.L.. in a learned thesis entitled “ Tamil Classics 
and Tamilagam ** (Siddhanta Dipika. July 1913) has considered an ‘ indigenous ' 
theory regarding the origins of the Tamils. 
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independent of Aryan influences, and the genius of this 
Dra vidian civilization and its literature was utterly distinct 
from that of Sanskrit. The Dravidian tribes were gradually 
brought to know and acce|)t the Aryan civilization, (chiefly 
by the influence of Brahmin pilgrims or adventurers who 
travelled southward), and to adopt their religion, polity 
Age of and arts. The first Aryan missionary to the South was 
Agastya. great sage Agastya whose advent to the South has 

added a new chapter to the history of Dravidian civiliza- 
tion, the customs, beliefs and institutions of which were 
either recast or adapted gradually on the model of the 
Aryans. “ In the centuries of either side of 750 B.C. the 
Aryans began to penetrate into the maha kmtara (the 
great forests) round about the Vindhyas, the memory of 
which is preserved in the tradition regarding Agastya's 
advent into the South. The forest is supposed to have 
extended up to Pampa Sarobar near modem Hampe. The 
advent of Agastya introduces reclamation of the jungles 
into arable land. Agastya is also the reputed author of 
the first Tamil Grammar. Whoever this Agastya was, 
Rishi or some one else by that name, he does for Tamil what 
Panini did for Sanskrit.”’ 

It will be necessary to consider the exact influence 
which Agastya wielded over the Dravidian civilization of 
the south, as the south of India is very often referred to 
in various local works as ” the land lit up by the glory of 
Agastya.” Agastya himself is called, by way of eminence, 
the Tamil Muni or Tamilian Sage. 

The age of Agastya was in reality a new era in the 
history of Tamil literature and art. Before his time there 
was in the Tamil countries an alphabetic system and litera- 
ture, but ” he was the first probably to introduce a gram- 
matical system founded on a Sanskrit prototype.” At any 
rate it was during his sojourn to South India, that Sanskrit 
influence first began to be felt. "Northern religious and 
social institutions were introduced and the Brahmanical 
priesthood, and in its train the Buddhists, the Nigranthas 
and the Ajiwakas and other religious sects began to pour 
upon the South. It was then that literature exclusively 
Dravidian was replaced by Northern traditions and legends. 
The national literature was slowly modified, its legends 
transformed, its heroes amalgamated with, or lost in the 
personality of, those of the North, and its gods absorbed 


^ Ancient India by S. Krishna Swami Aiyanger, m.a., 191 z< pages 5, S 
and 30. 
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with a change of name into the Aryan Pantheon.” Thus 
the primitive Murugga was afterwards amalgamated and 
identified with Skanda ; the temples of Piddri and Ayyanar 
were only the forerunners of those of Siva and Parvati. 
Saivaism under the form of the worship of Siva or Skanda, 
seems to have been originally the religion of the primitive 
tribes of South India long before the arrival of the Aryans. 
This process of gradual change and assimilation was a fait 
accompli before the second century A.D., for in Ptolemy 
and the Periplus of the Red Sea the most southern point of 
India is known by its Sanskrit name of Kumari.”‘ 

A recent writer on other grounds has come to the 
conclusion ” that the complete Aryanisation of the South 
must have taken place after the 6th century and before 
the 3rd century B.C.”* 

It is impossible in the present state of South Indian 
Archaeology to suggest the date of Agastya with any degree 
of accuracy. Mr. Raja has suggested that " Aryan in- 
fluences had partly penetrated into Southern India before 
the time of Buddha, and that the age of Agastya was 
anterior to that of Buddha. When Agastya composed 
his Grammar in Tamil, he and after him his successors 
incorporated into their treatises a chapter on Pond which 
formed the subject-matter of the literature of the poets 
and bards that preceded him. But as the stat§ of the 
society portrayed in Porul describes the manners and 
customs of a people who had lived at a period anterior 
to the formation of the Pandyan kingdom itself, I think 
there is no impropriety in my dating it as early as 3 000 
B.C.”^ 

Some scholar.s^ have looked upon Agastya as a mythi- 
cal personage and regard the legend of Agastya’s settlement 
in the South as historically worthless. Evidences arc 
sufficient however which sht)W that he actually lived in the 
South about the time of Rama’s journey to the South. 
Rama himself visited his hermitage as also that of his 
brothers, which was 2 jojanas from Panchabati {vide 
Ramayana, Aranya Kanda, 11,37). f” Tanjore taluk, five 
miles north of Point Calimere, there is a small village called 


* Glimpses of Ancient Draviclian.s by K. S. W. Senathi Raja, ll.b., 
in the Tamilian Antiquary No. 5, 1909, page 8. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
by W. H. Scoff, 1912, page 

* Brahman Immigration into Southern liulia ** by A. Govindacliarya 
Swami in the Indian Antiquary, October 1912, page 231, ami July iQr page 194. 

® Ihe Tamilian Antiquary, No, 5, page 20. 
i Burnell, South Indian Paleography, page 47. 
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Agastya palli adjoining Vedaranniyam, ' the forest of the 
Vedas’’. This village is remarkable as possessing a temple 
dedicated to the sage Agastya. A grant of a Bramha-deya 
land given in the i6th year of the reign of king Parantaka, 
a Pandyan king (Birnarayan) begins with an account of 
the Pandya family which he describes " as praised per- 
sonally by Rishis like Varadwaj and had the sage Agastya 
for its priest There is also a legendary account of 
Ugra Pandya son of Thathathakei having gone accom- 
panied by a Chola and a Chera prince to seek assistance 
from the sage Agastya. Mr. V. Kanakasabhai ^illai in 
his work alludes to the existence in the second century A.D. 
of a practice of the Brahmans of Southern India to circum- 
bulate the Pothiya hill, a peak of the Tinnevelly ghats 
which was famous as the residence of the Vedic Sage 
^tributed Agastya'' ; and he is still thought of as living there. Of his 
to^astya. literary works, Smriti Chandrikd, Agastya Sanhitd and 
Agastya Gita are well known. The work on Siipasastra 
attributed to him is perhaps the least known of his works. 
The Agastiya SakalCidhikara has a special signification with 
reference to the art of South India, as suggesting the deve- 
lopment of Dravidian art under Aryan influence. He seems 
to be the first author to systematise the practice of image- 
making in South India and the rules of proportions laid 
down in his work are practically the same as elaborated in 
the later works on South Indian sculpture, such as the 
Kdsyapiya, Saraswatiya, Anghsumdnaveda-Kalpa, etc., and 
are still followed by modern South Indian Sthapathis (sculp- 
tors). Agastya’s aesthetic leanings are very well indicated 
in the legendary account of the creation of his wife Lopa 
Mudra, whose beauteous form he deduced and evolved 
from the many beauteous objects of nature, his wife being 
so named, as her beauty had vanquished or ' caused to dis- 
appear ’ (Sans. Lopa) all the other beauties of her time. 
A^astya’s work Sakahidhikdra (Lit., the authority or pro- 
ficiency in image-making)^ exists in only one manuscript 
in the Tan j ore Palace Estate Library being incorporated 
in the collection of leaves tabulated as Silpakalddipikti 


^ Tanjoye Distyict Gazetieev, page 284. 

^ Madyas GovL BpigvaphiWs Report, 1906-1907, page 164. 

* Tamils 1800 years ago, 1904, page 21. 

* Kam Raja in referring to this mSS. mistranslates the title as * the universal 
authority.' According to the autobiography given in the Tamil 'work, '* Agastya 
Jnyana " now in the Government Oriental Library, Madras, the sage was directed 
by Siva to compose various Sastras and he accordingly wrote 100,000 stanzas on 
Rasgyana (Alchemy), 200,000 on Medicine and ioo;ooo on divine wisdom. A list 
of 32 works is also ascribed to Agastya, one of which is vidhi (Rules of Wor- 
ship) of 200 verses. Probably Sahalddhikdra formed portion of this work. 
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by Bendall in his catalogue. Except in the colophons 
there is nothing in the body of the eleven chapters of 
Sakaladhikara which indicates the authorship of the work. 
The matters dealt with in the book are as follows : — 

Chapter I. — Mdnsangraha (measurements). 

Chapter II. — Uttamdastala. 

Chapter III. — Madhyamdastdla. 

Chapter IV. — AdhamadastCda. 

Chapter V. — Pfatimcdakhana (Image-making). 

Chapter VI. — Brisava Bahan lakhana 

Chapter VII. — Nateswarabidhi. 

Chapter VIII. — Sodasa pratimdlakhana (the six- 
teen forms of images). 

Chapter IX. — Daru-Sangraha (the collection of 

wood). 

Chapter X. — Mritsanshira (the preparation of the 
clay). 

Chapter XI. — Baniasanskdra (the preparation of 
colour). 

The manuscript itself is in very corrupt form, full of mis- 
takes and gaps, but there is no doubt that it contains matters 
which represent the art practices of South Indian sculptors 
at or about the time when Agastya introduced the system 
of Aryan sculptors into South India. The descriptions or 
lakhanas of the sixteen forms of Siva given in this work as a 
sort of a guide to future artists show that Saivaism had 
already taken a definite shape with its rich and varied 
iconography which has suggested so many splendid subjects 
to the South Indian artists. 

Although the later development of South Indian art 
has drawn its inspiration from the Vaishnava philosophy 
and faith, at its inception. South Indian art as developed 
under the Aryan influence was entirely Saivaite in its char- 
acter and inspiration. Many of the images of the Saivaite 
gods illustrated in this volume had assumed individual 
types at the time of Agastya, but the actual examples here 
reproduced mostly represent the artistic activity of the later 
Saiva revival during the Chola ascendancy, viz., 984 to 
1243 A.D. 

This'great sage is specially associated with the princes 
of the Pandya kingdoms in the South, he being stated to 
have officiated both as minister and spiritual teacher to the 
founder of the Pandya principality, and the date of the 
earlier Pandya kings ought to suggest the approximate 
time when Agastya lived and composed his works. Ram 
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Kasyapat. 


Raja in his Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus says : 
" It (Sakalsdhikara) is generally believed to have been com- 
posed by Agastya under the auspices of the founder of the 
Pandya government, a circumstance which, if admitted, 
would give to this work a very high antiquity. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to trace the exact period when the Pandya 
principality was originally established. Mr. Wilson in his 
prefatory remarks to his catalogue of the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion places this event three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, although in another place he fixed the date 
of the civilization of the South of India ten centuries before 
Christ. As the Mahabharata which is believed to have been 
composed by Vyasa in the beginning of the Kaliyug makes 
mention of the Pandya and Chola governments, we must 
give them credit for a higher antiquity. ” Recent writers 
have assigned the eighth century b.c., as the probable date 
of Agastya ’s immigration to the South'. 

The fact that there are no references in Agastya ’s work 
to Jain or Buddhist images or to the canonized Saivaite 
saints, e.g., Sundarar, Appar, Manikkavacagar and others 
who lived in times later than the 2nd century a.d., seems to 
suggest that his work must have been composed in the pre- 
Buddhistic periods probably before the 4th century b.c. 

The next name in the art-history of South India is that 
of the sage Kasyupa celebrated in the puramxs and the 
other sacred writings of great antiquity. He was probably 
the successor to Agastya in his mission of the aryanisation 
of the Dravidian countries, and was perhaps the same 
person as the father of Kanada the great Hindu philosopher 
and founder of the Vaisesika system. He is one of the 
seven Rishis who are said to have survived the great deluge 
and to have peopled the earth after that great event. 
Kasyapa is very well known in South India as the reputed 
author of the most elaborate handbook dealing with South 
Indian sculpture which is known as the Kasyafiya. (Lit. 

' appertaining to or written by Kasyapa ’). This work has 
attained universal authority amongst all the sculptors of 
South India up to the present time and the young pupils 
arc even now taught to learn by heart the verses given in 
this book regarding the rules of construction and measure- 
ments of images. The available manuscripts of this work 
arc far more clear and accurate than those of the other 
works on silpasdstra. His original work comprised also 
matters relating to architecture and the cognate subjects. 


' Messrs. Dhandarkar and Krishna Swami Aiyangar. 
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But the portion of his work generally known as Anghsumdn 
Veda Kaipa is more widely known and followed and deals 
exclusively with sculpture. At any rate, of all the existing 
manuscripts the Kdsyapiya deals very exhaustively with 
image-making and affords the most invaluable guide to the 
study of South Indian sculpture. The manuscript which 
has been utilised in the present work is from the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, and is practically the 
same as Angshumdn Veda Kaipa in the collection of the 
Tanjore-Palace Estate Library. Both the Madras and 
Tanjore manuscripts are incomplete. It does not appear 
to be a* recension of the same manuscript referred to by 
Ram Raja in his Essay. 

• Next to Kasyapa we come across the name of Maya as Maya, 
associated with South Indian art. He has also more or less 
a mythical halo about him, but there are various works on 
art attributed to him which chiefly deal with architecture. 
There is no doubt, however, that he established a new system 
of temple-construction of his own which was probably the 
origin of the Dravidian School of architecture. His princi- 
pal work is known as Mayamata or principles or opinion of 
Maya. The existing manuscripts attributed to him and the 

egendary account of his life which we glean from the Rama- 
yana leaves no doubt that his activities were confined to the 
South and the works supposed to be written by him are 
specially associated with South Indian art. The works 
attributed to him are now known and referred to under the 
following names : — (a) Mayamata or Mayamata Bdstu Sdstra ; 

(b) Maya Siipa (c) Maya silpa satikd (d) Silpa sdstra 
Bidhtmam. Of these the last work which is in five chapters 
is supposed to be a portion of the original Mayamata and 
deals exclusively with construction of images. The other 
works chiefly deal with the architecture of temples, etc. In 
the puriinas, Maya, sometimes also called Maya Danaba, is 
described as the son of Diti, the mother of the Daityas or 
Demons, the other sister, Aditi being the mother of the 
gods ; and Maya is reputed to be the architect and 
craftsman of the Daityas, just as Visva-Karma was the 
architect of the gods. Ram Raja considers that he is the 
same person as the author or the compiler of the Surya 
Siddhanta. Of his many artistic exploits the Mahabharata 
mentions a splendid palace erected by him for the residence 
of the five sons of Pandu, a poetical description of which 
occupies a whole chapter of that great epic. In the 

^ Portions of this work liave been translated by Rev» J. F. Kearns in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol, V, Page 330. 
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Nagnajit. 


Ramayana he is also described as having built a palace of 
art for himself to beguile the tedium of the absence of his 
wife Homa. His daughter Mandodari was married by him 
to Ravana. In the Kathd Saritsagar he is described as an 
Astir a or a non-Aryan who subse(|uently became a convert 
to Aryan civilization ; by so doing he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his former clan and to protect himself from the 
onslaughts of the latter he built for himself an invulner- 
able castle in the Vindhya hills'. It is very difficult to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy the time when Maya 
lived or the date of the works attributed to him. Having 
regard to the nature of their contents they seem to* be later 
than the works attributed to Agastya. Maya’s source of 
knowledge of the silpasdstras, the science of the arts, is 
stated in a legendary account given in the Ramayana 
(Kiskindya kanda, 51 Sarga) to have been derived from 
Sukracharya through the grace of Bramha. At any rate he 
was a later exponent of the arts than his Aryan predecessors 
Agastya and Kasyapa. 

The next exponent of South Indian art that we meet 
with has at least some historical association. This is Nagna- 
jit, the author of some works on siipasdsfra. He is quoted 
in Drihat Sanhitd in the chapter dealing with Pratimd Lak- 
hana {vide Chapter 58, sloka 4, Brihat Sanhita, edited by H. 
Kern, 1865, Bibliotheca Indica). None of his works appear 
to have survived. But from the above quotation in the 
Brihat Sanliitd it appears that he was in some way associat- 
ed with the Dravida, that is to say, the South Indian system 
of image-making, and gives the length of the face as prac- 
tised in the South as 14 angulas as opposed to 12 angulas 
current in other parts of India’. Some have supposed that 
he was the author of works on architecture but the reference 
in the chapter of Brihat Sanhita where he is twice quoted 
seems to suggest that he was an authority on image- 
making'. His works must have survived up to the time 
when Brihat Sanhita was compiled. He must have lived 
therefore some time before 404 a.d., the date assigned 
to Barsha Mihira. As an authority on painting and image- 
making Nagnajit is also mentioned in Chitralaksana one of 
the Essays embodied in the great Tibetan canonical work, 

' In the Kathd Saritsagar we also find that he was well versed in the mecha- 
nical sciences of which he seems to have been the pioneer inventor. 

• It must be pointed out, however, that according to the existing canons 
the length of fhe face in the longest measure current in South Indian manuscripts^ 
viz,, the Uitam das tdla, does not exceed 13^ angulas. 

8 Dr. H. Kern after quoting a commentator on Brihat Sanhita suggests that 
“ Nagnajit is the reputed author of a work on the art of painting ’* ( Vtae Journal 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1873, New series, Volume VI, page 59). 
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the Tanjur. He seems to have personified a school of art 
connected with the cult of Siva'. In the Matsyapuruna 
(ch. 252, sloka 2), Nagnajit is named as one of the eighteen 
authorities who expounded the principles of architecture. 
Nagnajit is no more than a mere name in South Indian art. 
And although he may be supposed to have lived in periods 
later than Agastya, Kasyapa or Maya there is no system or 
artistic tradition specially attributed to him and none of the 
living hereditary artists of South India from whom enquiries 
were made can offer any information regarding his contri- 
butions to South Indian art. 

The most authentic informations regarding the South Jaya, 
Indian Schools are those referred to in Taranath’s interesting 
skfetch of Indian art-history which is supposed to have been 
written in 1608 a.d. “Wherever Buddhism prevailed”, 
says Taranath, “ Skilful religious artists were found, while 
wherever the Mlechchas (Muhammadans) ruled they dis- 
appeared. Where again the Tirthya doctrines (Orthodox 
Hinduism) prevailed, unskilful artists came to the front. 
Although in Pakam (Burma) and the Southern countries 
the making of images is still going on, no specimen of their 
works appear to have reached Tibet. In the South three 
artists have had many followers : Jaya, Parajaya, and 
Bijaya.” Taranath does not give any estimate whatsoever 
of the character of the artistic performances in the South nor 
is there any indication as to whether the three artists named 
were his contemporaries. But considering that their repu- 
tations as leaders of the Schools of image-making in the 
South reached Tibet about 1600 a.d., it is possible that 
these South Indian masters lived about a century or two 
before, say, about the I3tli century. This assigns them to 
the period of Saivaite figure sculpture which flourished 
under the lavish patronage of the Chola kings from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century. I have been unable to discover any 
actual examples of sculpture which could be attributed to 
Jaya, Parajaya, or Bijaya, but close enquiries and research 
among the innumerable old bronze figures in the South 
Indian temples might lead to the identification of works of 
any of these artists. Many of the older examples illustrat- 
ed in this volume probably repres('nt the styles which 
these very artists might have founded. Some of the oldest 
living Sthapathis in Tanjore and Kumbakonam still remem- 
ber the names of these artists but they are unable to identify 
any actual specimens of their works. 


1 Ostasiatische Zeiischrtft, Berlin, January-March 1014, page .jSj. 

2 
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^rnTrobon When Agastya led the first Brahman immigration to 
to’thrsouth the Dravida countries he did not do so merely as a mission- 
ary or advocate of Aryan art. His object was to introduce 
into South India and to transport bodily the Aryan system 
of thoughts and culture in all its branches and to envelope 
and overlap the Dravidian civilization which had already 
attained a high degree of development quite independent 
of Aryan influence. The shrines and places of pilgrimages 
were localised and sanctified following their prototypes in 
the North ; the rivers Godavery and Kauvery were clothed 
with the same spiritual efficacies as the Ganges and the 
other sacred rivers in Upper India. The existing popular 
lore and the religious ideas of the Dravidian races were 
adapted and woven into a new body of paurdnic literature 
with special local associations ; and, lastly, the primitive 
Dravidian gods which had then become subjects of worship 
were adopted and admitted into the new pantheon clothed 
in an Aryan dress and changed under a new name. In this 
way many of the female deities formerly associated with the 
earlier forms of worship were accepted as consorts or sakti 
of the various Aryan Gods. So we find that in many of the 
Southern temples the original deities are associated with a 
consort who has no counterpart in the North Aryan 
pantheon. Thus Kdrtikeya or Subramannya has two wives, 
one of whom is the original Deb juni and the other is the 
BalHramayee who is never mentioned in the northern 
piinma s . So the names of Mindkshi and Siva-Kama-Sundary 
as consorts of Siva are never heard of in North India. 
Those that could not be accepted as in any way related to, 
or associated with, the North Aryan deities were tolerated as 
grama devatCis or village deities and have been all along 
venerated and worshipped under their old Tamil names 
side by side with the orthodox image-worship prevailing 
in the main temples. In this process of adoption and 
amalgamation the question of preserving and perpetuat- 
ing the identity and integrity of the Aryan deities in 
their new association and strange environment was of 
supreme importance to the Aryan iconographer. One may 
well understand the necessity of securing the permanence 
of the forms and conceptions of the deities which have been 
done possibly by Agastya and his followers in the various 
dkydrn mantras or contemplative verses descriptive of the 
images, and these dhyftnas have become indispensable 
chapters in all the handbooks for image-making current in 
South India. The canons and rules given as to the construc- 
tion of images are considered as a sort of commentary giving 
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the lakhana or precipe as to how the deities conceived in 
the contemplative verse are to be translated and ‘ bodied 
forth ’ in the shape of images, the object of the canons being 
to prevent a degeneration in form and type of the original 
conceptions of these deities in the hands of Dravidian art- 
ists, brought up, as they were, in a system of thought alien 
and in some sense antagonistic to those introduced by 
Agastya and his followers. It is impossible to say if the 
system and the canons of image-making which Agastya 
introduced in South India were identical with those 
prevailing in North India at the time. It is quite po.ssiblc 
that various modifications and adaptations had to be made 
in the canons of the silpasastras to suit local conditions and 
types. But from most of the examples which we to-day 
meet with in the South, we find that in their general techni- 
que and convention they recall the best traditions of the 
North Indian style which seems to have been adopted in 
South Indian images in connection with the most imjxntant 
temples and shrines. There is no doubt, however, that all 
that represented the best in the religious art of North India 
was introduced in South India by Agastya and his followers 
and has become imbedded in and has remained as part of 
the art practices of the South. 

I have elsewhere considered a School of South Indian 
sculpture which seems to strike a note alien to the artistic 
traditions of North India and which J have provisionally 
called Dravidian as distinguished from the other Schools of 
South Indian sculpture'. Dr. Coomaraswamy has referred 
to this peculiarity as “ the demoniac clement which some- 
times appears in South Indian art.” The examples with 
which we are concerned here disclose an unique chapter in 
Indian art which the Dravidian genius has contributed 
mostly under the influence of Saivaism. They represent 
the continuation and a later stylistic development of the 
earlier schools to which we owe the masterpieces at Ellora 
and at Mamallapuram'. In later times another stream of 
colonists flowed into South India which gave rise to a revi- 
val of Br ahm anism which had established itself in pre-his- 
toric times under the leadership of Agastya and others. 
This later movement was principally a Vaishnavite emi- 
gration. ” Early in the eighth century the Bhagabata 
Sampradayins, worshippers of Krishna, migrated to the 
South and peopled the Telugu, Kannada and Tamil King- 

^ Dravidian Sculpture, in The Modern Review, 1912. 

* The other forrus of the name ol this place is Mavalivaraiii and Mahavalli* 
puram. 
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doms. In the ninth and tenth centuries their number 
increased when the Mahomedan incursions became fre- 
quent. It was these that brought into the South the 
renaissance literature of the North, the product of more 
recent times, made during the times of King Bhoja of Dhara 
and the Guptas of Ujjain and Pataliputra and Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj. The earlier emigrants had brought 
but the Miniansa, the epics, and the Sutras. It is the latter 
that brought logic, grammar, and belles-lettres in general and 
gave an impetus to learning in the South, The tenth and 
eleventh centuries formed the Augustan period of Dravidian 
literature. The chief impetus for this magnificent activity 
was given by the new-coming Aryan settlers. So much did 
Raj Raj the powerful Chola King at Kanchi recognise the 
value of these new-comers that he defended them against 
tJic attacks of his aunt Kunda Avvai who remonstrated with 
him for showing favour to the culture of the North in 
preference tt) his own Tamil'.” The influence of these 
latter colonists furnished the impetus for the literature as 
well ns the art of South India. The last time that the 
South had turned for inspiration to the Nortli was during 
the ascendency of the Nayakka princes and latterly of the 
Maharatta princes of Tanjore who took a great part in 
South India in the development of the Sanskrit literature. 
Indeed the voluminous collection of Sanskrit manuscripts 
on all branches now stored in the Tanjore palace, a portion 
of which was undoubtedly collected from the northern part 
of India, was the outcome of their interest in and patronage 
of the Sanskrit as distinguished from the Tamil culture and 
civilization. 


> A. GnvintUichai>a Swaiuin, “ Brahnitin hiuiiinralion into South India/' 
Iticluiff Anfiquayy, July 191^, \'oIiirar XLII, ])agc 196. 



CHAPTER II. 


I T is difficult to ascertain the exact time when Sai- saivaism 
vaism established itself in India as a definite “"owth of 
Siva in his aspect of the Rudra is as old as thesat^tewt 
Vadas. The RamSyana and the Mahabharata suggest 
a period when Saivaism had taken a definite sliapc. 
Passages in the LaliUi Visiara and other Buddhist works 
distinctly show that Saiva worship existed in India before 
the advent of Buddhism ; Dr. Barnouf has stated that 
it existed as early as 600 B.C. In the time of Patan- 
jali, about the second century B.C., images {pradhifi) of 
Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, made sometimes of precious 
metals, were kept for common worship by ccitain pci- 
sons referred to as the Mayuryas who piactised image- 
making as a profession'. “The fact that the Mayinyas 
thought of making money out of the trade in images shows 
that the demand was considerable ". In the iiu'ocation to 
Siva in Mrichchaiika wc find tiuit the ‘ blue-throated ’ God 
had begun to be worshipped about the fust century A. I)., 
the date attributed to Sxidraka. It is not possible to indi- 
cate the time when the Saiva faitli was first introduced into 
South India. Probably it came along with the advent of 
Brahmanism led by Agastya. The Skanda and Brahmanda 
Puranas represent the panr<in\c elaboration of South Indian 
Saivaism and the date of the composition of these Pm anas 
obviously suggests the time of the beginning of Saiva moi’c- 
ment in South India. Of the important grou]') of S.ai\'a 
shrines, those at Ellora were excavated about 760 A. 1 )., while 
the rock-cut temples at Mamallapuram, of which three an 
Saivaite, were excavated during the reign of the Pallava 
Kings, between the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
Pallava Prince Sivaskanda Varman who lived in the second 
century A.D., “ was an orthodox Hindu with a special devo- 
tion for Siva”. Mahendra Varman, I. (600-625 A.D.) 
and Na'rshinha Varraana, I. {Cir. 625 A.D.) to whom 
many of the rock-temples are attributed, were also Sai-saivaitc 
vaites. When Hiuen Tsang visited the South in 640 A.D.,®"®*- 


I Patanjah’s Commentary on Panini, V-3-99. 

* Note on the use of tntat^ts tu Ancient India, by '5tcn Konow ui the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XXXVHI, page I4?*49‘ 
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he found the country was studded with hundreds of Brah- 
manical temples most of which must have been Saivaite. 

The Pandyan Kings are reputed to have favoured 
Jainism and the conversion of Kubja Pandya, the ' hunch- 
back,’ who was by birth a Jaina, is typical of the conflict 
which raged about the time between a form of Hinduism 
and the non-Brahmanical faith before the former supplanted 
Buddhism and Jainism. It is said that Kubja Pandya 
after he had espoused the Saivaite faith was “ cured alike of 
his physical deformity and spiritual obliquity and took 
thenceforth the name of Sundara (beautiful) in contradis- 
tinction to his former name of Kubja (“ hunch-back ”), 
The Tamil works which recount the events of the reigns of 
the Pandyan Kings record a legend about a marriage of the 
granddaughter of Kulasekhara, the founder of Madura, 
with the god Siva who is said " to have come down in mor- 
tal form to wed the Pandyan Princess and perpetuate that 
line.” This seems to point to the conclusion that the earlier 
Pandya Kings were Saivaite before the advent of Buddhism 
and Jainism. 

The Cholas were all along strict adherents of Siva and 
their aversion to the religion of Jainism was the source of 
constant friction with the neighbouring Pandyan prinocs, 
and also the Sinhalese who are referred to as ” the enemies 
of Siva ”. 'riic patronage which the kings of the Chola 
dynasty e.\tcnd<’d to the revival of Saivaism from the loth 
century onward has lent an impetus to South Indian sculp- 
ture which has added an unique chapter to the history of 
Indian Art. 

Overthrow of must be remembered that although Saivaism had an 

Buddhism, earlier history in South India, the period of struggle between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism (between 500 to 800 A. I).) 
really represents a general rise of orthodox Hinduism as 
opposed to a mere Saiva revival. For during this period 
the adherents of the Vaishnava as well as the Saiva 
faith have been fighting their battle for mastery against the 
then prevailing faith of Buddhism and Jainism, and we find 
constant references to both Pallava and Chola Kings endow- 
ing Saivaite as well as Vaishnava shrines which did not 
assume antagonistic relations until later times under the 
Cholas. The pioneer of this revival of the orthodox Hindu 
faith was no doubt the great Saivaite Saint Manikkavacagar 
who by his life-long struggle against the Buddhists gained 
the title of ” the hammer of the Buddhists ”. The music of 
Manikkavacagar 's melting lyric — the famous Tiruvneagam 
and the faith and fervour which they expressed have for 
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centuries continued to thrill with rapturous emotion the 
teeming millions of the Tamil country. To the Tamils, 
Manikkavacagar has always been the saint ‘ whose words Markka 
are precious rubies.’ He was born at Tiruvadavur in^*®**®*^' 
the Melur Taluk of Madura, and lived about the sixth 
century A.D. His famous hymns are still recited in many a 
Saivaite temple in South India. The story of his spiritual 
regeneration is well-known. He was the prime minister to 
a Pandyan King of Madura, and was commissioned by his 
sovereign to purchase a stud of horses for royal use and it is 
in that trip that his conversion took place at Tiru-Perum- 
turai. He was attracted to a grove by the chants of the 
sacred Saiva Agama where he found his spiritual guru who 
was no other than Siva himself in the guise of a great sage 
who at once initiated him. He cast off his rich garments 
and put on the humble covering of the meek ascetic and 
smeared himself with ‘ holy aslies ’ which, as Tiru-jnan 
Sambandha tells us, symbolize ‘ deliverance from desire.’ 

The story of his spiritual struggle and triumph is told in the 
graceful verses of the Tiruvxcagam one of the cardinal 
teachings of which is the cult of Bhakti the path of love and 
the direct operation of Divine grace in the redemption of 
human soul, “ The work is a veritable ‘ Pilgrims ’ Pro- 
gress’ from the alluring bondage of the flesh to flnal emanci- 
pation from embodiment.” riic passage describing the 
final consummation is worth quoting : — 

" Glory I ask not, nor desire I wealth. 

Not earth or heaven I crave ; 

I seek no birth or death ; those that 
Desire not Sivan never more 
I touch, I’ve reached the foot of 
Sacred Perum-turai’s king 
And crowned myself. I go not forth 
I know not going hence again.” 

(XXXIV, I.) 

Describing his teachings Dr. Pope refers to him " as a 
strange mixture of St. Paul and St. Francis of Assisi.” 

He is said to have visited and exercised some influences 
with the Nestorian Christians in Travancorc who looked 
upon him as Manes. He settled in later life at Chidam- 
baram where he vanquished in controversy the Buddhists 
of Ceylon who had come there to overthrow its sacred fame. 
According to another account he visited Ceylon where 
this religious controversy was held. 
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The next important names in the history of South 
Indian Saivaism arc St. Appar and St. Tiru-Jnan Samban- 
dha whose joint efforts virtually dealt the deathblow 
to the ascendency of Jainism and Buddhism in the South. 
They lived about the seventh century, the first named being 
older than his associates. St. Appar in his early life had 
embraced Jainism and assumed the name of Devasena in the 
Jaina Sangha which he subsequently left and then reverted 
to his ancestral faith. He was severely persecuted by his 
former co-rcligionists and the Jaina King, but he escaped 
miraculously from all his adventures. “ Thereafter he com- 
menced his peregrinations from shrine to shrine meet- 
ing devotees everywhere and confirming them in the faith 
and enacting sundry miracles, but above all uttering things, 
and leading a life of extreme simplicity and purity which 
must have won for him more adherents than all his miracles. 
The hymns which he composed with reference to the various 
Saiva shrines which he visited and hallowed with his name 
are collected in the famous poems called Dev<ir<lm (Garland 
of praises for God). They arc undoubtedly the best devo- 
tional lyrics of South India which have won for him the 
reputation as the greatest master of the Tamil poetry of the 
century. His visit to Chidambaram has added a special 
spiritual charm to that famous Saivaitc shrine the court- 
yards of which he weeded with his hoe, as he went on 
circumambulating the temple. He is very often represented 
with hands joined in prayer with the weeding implement 
resting on his left arm {yuU plate LXLI). As to the spiri- 
tual value of his compositions these are popularly known 
and honoured as the “Written Vedas ’’ as opposed to the 
Srutis or ‘ unwritten V’^edas ’ which he made accessible to all 
people without distinction of caste or creed.” This is very 
well indicated in a parable attribmted to St. Appar. He 
visited a temple in Vedaranyam the front gates of the 
shrines of which were kept closed. The reason assigned by 
tradition was that God was worshipped there originally by 
the Vedas themselves, and they had shut the gates after 
them. St. Appar at the request of St. Tiru-Jnan Sam- 
bandha sang out some hymns which unlocked the gates of 
the mysterious shrine amidst the music of the heavens and 
the praises of thousands of devotees. Vedaranyam was 
originally a colony where Agastya the head of the 
Brahmin emigrants had his hermitage. “ There is a simple 
lesson, ” says Mr. Nallaswami Pillai, “ to be gathered from 
this incident. Owing to the decay of learning and know- 
ledge in course of time and owing to the encroachments 
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of other religions and influences tlie Vedas and Upanishads 
in which all the learning and religion of the Brahmans were 
stored literally remained locked up ” until these Saiva 
saints opened their portals again. 

Tiru-Jnana Sambandha who was the younger contem- 
porary of St. Appar lived about the beginning of the 
seventh century and was a native of Shij’ali (Shrikali) in 
the Tanjore District. He was the famous child-saint 
who associated himself with St. Appar in his divine mis- 
sion and called the latter in the affectionate appellation of 
‘ Father ’ (Tamil ‘ Appar '). He is said to have been called 
to the worship of Si\'a while still a child and to have died 
a child. He is often represented in the memorial statues as 
a*nude child holding a pair of cymbals which he received 
from Siva and with which he went about singing Siva’s 
praise. The story of his initiation is thus narrated : 

" When he was still a child he went with his father to 
the Shiyali temple. Becoming hungry he began to cry ; 
whereon the goddess of the shrine took pity on him and 
gave him a cup of her own milk. His father noticed that 
he had been drinking milk and asked him where he got 
it. In reply he broke out into a hymn in praise of the 
deity which now forms the first of those in XhtDevunm. 

This incident gave him his name which means ‘ related 
through wisdom ’ to the God-head. Later he vanquished 
the Jains at Madura, and afterwards he travelled to more 
than 200 shrines of which the majority are in Tanjore. 

Each of his hymns which are in lofty language and are con- 
sidered to be finer as poetic efforts than those of Appar or 
Sundara Murti, consisted of eleven stanzas of which the 
last always referred to himself.”' 

Sundara or Sundara Murti nayanar, flourished about sundara. 
the eighth century. The story of his illumination and conse- 
cration to the service of Siva is briefly as follows : — 

” Born at Tirunamannallur in the Tirukkoyilur taluk, 
he was adopted by the King, but brought up as a learned 
Brahman. When he grew older, a suitable marriage was 
arranged and in bridal attire, he rode out to the marriage. 

Then Siva as an aged Brahman came to bar the way and 
claimed the boy as a family slave. The bond was produced 
and it was agreed that the marriage must be stopped 
and the boy must follow the old man as a slave. The boy 
did so, and he led the way into a Saiva temple where Siva 
appeared before him and claimed him as his devotee of old 


> SoMth Arcot District Gassiteer, Volume I, 1906, page 97. 
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and said “ My favourite worship is the singing of hymns ; 
sing Tamil hymns now So he sang the first hymn of 
which the first verse runs thus : — 

” O Madman, Wearer of the crescent moon, Lord and 
gracious One, 

How comes it that I ever think on Thee my heart 
remembering Thee always? 

Thou hast placed the Veenai river on the south ! 

O father dwelling in the fair city of Veenai Nallur. 

Since I am Thy slave, how may I deny it ? 

He is said to have had two spiritual consorts in S,fter-life, 
Sangili and Paravai both of whom are associated with him 
in the temple services, though it was one of them who play- 
ed a prominent part in his spiritual life. He is of a more 
human character than his predecessors, not disdaining to 
accept payment for his songs ; hence the saying attributed 
to Siva '' My Appar sang of me ; Sambandhar sang of him- 
self ; but Sundara sang for gold.” 

The period which followed the advent of the famous 
poet-saints above-named marked the outburst of Saivaite 
fervour and fanaticism which found such enthusiastic 
support under the Chola kings. It has been justly said that 
modern Saivaism in South India may be said to date from 
the time of these Sah'a saints and is intimately bound up 
with their mcmoiies, glories and deeds of piety. Only those 
temples that have lieen hymned by them in their sacred ver- 
ses (‘ pedal petia stJialam ’ as the phrase goes), are now held 
sacred. Shortly after their death they were canonized and 
their images were set up in all the important Saivaite tem- 
ples and divine honours began to be paid to them. In almost 
every temple special feasts have been associated with them 
and the greatest feasts in Southern India, the Magiladi feast 
in Tirivottiyur, the Aruvattumuvar feast in Maylapur, the 
Arundra feast m Chidambaram and the Avanimulam feast 
in Madura are all held in their honour. These Saiva Achar- 
yas, or Adiyars as they are called, in attempting to popular- 
ise in the shape of their divine songs the philosophic teach- 
ings of the Saiva Agama Siddhanta emphasized personal 
devotion and service in preference to rituals and formul^ 
and “ have lent a catholicity to the Saiva form of worship 
which invited within its fold all classes of persons without 
any distinction of caste or creeds. They preached that 
religion and learning were not the property of only a few 


1 Coomaraswamy, Selected example of Indian Aft» page i6. 
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favoured classes but it was that of all and everybody.” 
Hence we find among the list of the 73 Saivaite Adiyars only 
14 Brahmins the rest having been contributed by the other 
five castes. The works of these Acharyas were not meta- 
physical but altogether devotional. ” They spoke as the 
mouth-piece of the whole Hindu people representing Hindu- 
ism as a whole against the attacks of the enemies of Hindu- 
ism. ” Their teachings and their hymns bore their fruits 
during the following centuries from the ()th to the 13th when 
the wave of Saiva fanaticism practically swept over the 
whole of South India and part of Ceylon, the strength and 
magnitude of which could only be compared to the outburst 
of Buddhism under Asoka and of Vaishnavism under Chai- 
tannya. There are evidences to show that Saivaism of 
South India of this period spread its influence as far as 
Java. Old temples were rcco\'ered from the Jains and new 
and larger shrines and temples were constructed. The 
strings of temples which were built during this period by 
the Saivaite princes of the Cliola dynasties constitute one of 
the best schools of Indian architecture. The patronage 
which the Chola princes accorded to religious sculpture was 
no less than that given to architecture. It may be supposed 
that the primitive linga could hardly afford any scope to the 
sculptors’ art. One is surprised to find, however, the 
innumerable forms and conceptions of Siva, Parvati, 
Subramanya and other deities which were associated with 
the Saiva cult in South India. They have supplied an 
ever-increasing array of Saivaite images a complete icono 
graphy of which, no doubt borrowed fr(»m the Saiva scrip- 
tures and are incorporated in the Sanskrit hand- 

books for image-makers. 

In each temple while the Dhruva-heru or the Mula 
bigraha, the phallic symbol, remained a fixture, it had its 
accompanying secondary scries of bronze images known as 
Utsava bigrahas' or Bhoga iniirtis (ceremonial images) 
which in order to stimulate the imagination of the populace 
were taken out in gorgeous processions and had been the 
subject of elaborate ceremonials. Ordinarily they are 
placed in rows in long prdkaras, or corridors round the main 
shrine or in the passages leading to it, and form a veritable 
sculpture gallery in the procession-path of the pilgrims. 
We learn from an inscription of Raja Raja“ that on the 
first day of the religious fete ” musicians used to proclaim 


1 * Utsaba bigrahas * are also known as the ‘ Bhoga miirtis ' cp. Kolggat 
devar * the god who is to receive the offerings.’ 

* Hultzch, South Indian Jnscripttom, Vol. II, part II, page No. jO, 
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by the beat of the drum that the image of such and such 
deity will be carried in procession on three days including 
to-day.” By far the most important group of these Utsava 
murtis are those now existing in the famous rock-cut temple 
at Trichinopoly, in the Jambukeswar temple at Trichinopoly 
and in the Brihadeswar Temple at Tanjore. 

The Chola kings have done for South Indian art what the 
Pandyan kings have done for South Indian literature. It 
was early in the qth century that the Cholas emerged as 
the ruling power in the South. Between 846 and 1135 A. D. 
Chola power was practically supreme. Of the long list 
of rulers, the kings who specially distinguished themselves 
as patrons of art are (i) Tondman Ilandiyam, (2) Parantaka 
(Q07-947), (3) Raja Raja, (4) Rajendra Chola (1011-1042), (5) 
Rajcndra, II (1052), (6) Kulottunga III (1178-1215). The 
majority of the Chola princes whose master passion was 
for building temples which they endowed with lavish gifts 
have lent an impetus to South Indian art which is in some 
sense remarkable. It cannot be said that they were the 
pioneers of the worship of Saiva images in the temples. For, 
it cannot be doubted that the worship of the images of the 
various fomis of Siva existed several centuries ago and the 
Nataraja temples of South India are anticipated in the 
image of Siva conceived as Nataraja in the Badami and the 
Ellora caves and also in the Pallava temples. The work 
on Silpasastms and iconology used by the image-makers of 
the ‘>outh arc all written in Sanskrit and must be attributed 
to the period of the composition of the Sanskrit puronas 
in Soutli India. Besides, the practice of image-making 
which was confined to a special caste of artificers known 
sometimes as Kammalar, Sthapathis, Visvakarmas and 
Rathakarikas, points to a high antiquity ; for considerable 
time must have elapsed before the craftsmen who took to 
their profession specialised in their arts and emerged as a 
distinct ethnical type having a special place in the .social 
structure. The history of this artistic caste in South 
India has been v^ry ably set forth in Dr. Coomaraswaniy ’s 
” Indian Craftsman.” 

peyadanas, To study tlic growth of Saivaite art during the Chola 

gods!*’ **** ascendency it is important to consider the various forms of 
Devadiinas (lit., gift to the gods) or religious endowments 
which the Chola princes inaugurated and, in some cases, 
reviv’cd with a passionate ardour for which it is im- 
possible to find a parallel in any other part of India. Every 
battle that they won or every piece of land that they added 
to their kingdom was followed by magnificent gifts to the 
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temples. Raja-Raja the builder of the famous Brihadcswar 
temple at Tanjore endowed villages after villages from the 
revenues of which the various services and festivals in the 
temple were appointed to be conducted. “ No one who reads 
the long list of villages and lands or images and utensils, of 
gold and costly jewels presented to the Rajrajeswar 's tem- 
ple, which are inscribed on its walls, can fail to admire the 
solicitude of the king to provide for every want of the tem- 
ple on a most lavish scale. Superb diadems and rubies : 
priceless necklaces of lustrous pearls and bright coral beads, 
bracelets, arm-rings, girdles, anklets, toe-rings all of gold set 
forth in precious stones and various other ornaments too 
numerous to mention were supplied to adorn the idols. 
Likewise dishes, cups, plates, bowls, pitchers, salvers, kettles, 
water-pots, flywhisks, and betcl-lcaf boxes wrought in pure 
gold were furnished for the daily service. Even the trumpets 
and parasols were made of gold : and although every kind of 
ornament and utensils made of the most costly materials 
have been supplied, the pious king was not satisfied until he 
had showered at the feet of the god flowers made of gold. 
A complete staff of servants and officials was appointed for 
the temples, such as goldsmiths, carpenters, musicians, danc- 
ing girls, astrologers, accountants and treasurers and lands 
were granted for their maintenance ; sheep, cows, and buffa- 
loes were given to supply milk and ghee ; grants of money 
were made for the purchase of articles rcquii ed for the daily 
service and whole villages were assigned to furnish annually 
the rice required for the sacred offerings. Of the many 
titles assumed by Raj Raj Chola none was more appropriate 
or more truly expressive of his purpose and sincere piety 
than the epithet Siva-pdda Sekhara, i.e., ” he whose crown 
is the feet of Siva.”' 

Raja Raja whose gifts were typical of the religious 
charities of the South Indian princes reminds one of Henry 
VIII whose gifts of images, pictures, jewels, relics, plates and 
stuff, etc., to the Church of the Westminster Abbey have 
become proverbial. “ Raja Raja and his son also enthusi- 
astically patronized the Saivaite devotional works, e.g., the 
Devdrum, Tiruvdsagiitu, Tirumurai, t'tc., by providing for 
their recitations in the temples on stated occasions called 
Adhayan tUsabas, the ‘ festivals of recitations ’ and many of 
their inscriptions record gifts of lands for endowing 



I ' Raj Raj Chola by Kanaka Sabhai Pillai, Madras Review, \v\. \’l}( 
page no. / . 

a Lcthaby, Wahninstcr Abbey and Kins ^ Craftsman, 190O, pago 40. | 
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Images. 


these sacred recitations which included the Sanskrit epics 
and pur anas as well as the Tamil hymns,' 

Of special importance were the gifts of images and 
lamps to the temples, for which the examples set by the 
royal princes were followed extensively by the rich mer- 
chants and also by all classes of the people high and low who 
vied with each other in bestowing these sacred gifts. The 
images which generally formed the subject of these pious 
gifts fall into three classes : (i) The ‘ ceremonial images 

(ulsaba murtis ) being the various forms of the main-deity. 
Sometimes special temples were built by private citizens 
who set up gold, silver or bronze images fot which 
the temples were constructed. (2) The images or quasi- 
portraits of the Saivaite canonized saints. The images of 
these saints are found nearly in every temple. The Tanjore 
temple contains many such images. In the great temple 
at Nanjangode near Mysore there is a complete series of 
images of all the Saivaite saints. (3) The images or 
memorial portraits of the donors of the gifts or builders of 
the temples. They are generally conventional in type and 
are figured in the worshipping posture and do not seem to be 
actual portraits. 'I'hc Queen of the C'hola King Gandha- 
laditya had the figure of her husband carved in the 
temple of Tirunallamudaiyar. There are similar portraits 
of the Nayakka princes at Pudu-mandapa in Madura and 
also at Rameswaram. The metal portraits of Krishnaraya 
of Vijayanagar and his queens found near Tirupati in the 
North Arcot District arc very well-known. The portrait 
of Venkatachalapati discovered in Tirumalai (plate LXXV), 
is perhaps the best of its kind hitherto known, except 
perhaps the Chandeswara in the Colombo Museum which 
can hardly be called a portrait. Some memorial por- 
traits of King Kadavarkoac and others in worshipping 
posture have been discovered at I'iruchcn Kattangudi in 
the Tanjore District (plate LXXlll). In one of the 
inscriptions the Pallava King Gunabhara is described as 
having set up an image of himself in the rock-cut temple 
at Trichinopoly. However interesting these portraits 
may be for liistorical enquiries, most of them have very 
little value for artistic purposes except as illustrating the 
practice of setting up this class of images in the temples 
by the donors themselves or their relatives. The object 
of such installation must be found in eminently pious inten- 
tion rather than in any desire for self-advertisement. 


* E. Hultzch, South Indian InboriptWHS, Vol. II, pdge 252, No. 65. 
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These memorial portraits were possibly a development of 
the earlier practice of attaching an effigy of the donor at 
the foot of an image set up by the pious devotees, a prac- 
tice which has also survived in many of the South Indian 
images, e.g., in the image of Subramanya (plate LIV). 
The gifts to the temples, though generally made from 
devotional motives sometimes owed their origins to a 
desire to win divine favours or assistance in worldly 
accomplishments by the donor. As we learn, for instance, 
from an inscription of Vallabhadeva, a military officer of 
Deva Raya, II, of Vijayanagara (1446-47) on the cast wall of 
the central shrine of the Raj Rajeswara temple at Tanjore, 
that he presented to the God at Tanjore certain gold and 
silver ornaments “ with the desire to accomplish the con- 
quest of the world (dig-vijaya)' 

In ancient Greece, among votive objects or analhemaia , 
figures representing human persons were also very common , 
These represented the dedicators themselves or others in 
whom they were nearly interested ; some of them ” repre- 
sented the victors at the athelctic games and were set up in 
temple precints and were intended rather as thank-offerings 
than as means of glorifying the victors themselves 
It is very interesting to read the accounts of these gifts (jf 
images in the innumerable inscriptions which have been dis- 
covered in the various temples in South India. They are 
not confined to the royal personages alone but pcojdo 
from all classes of society had been their donors, as will 
appear from the inscriptions to which we will presently 
refer. The spirit of these votive offerings is ^’cry well 
rendered in the famous lines of Lucian : — 

“ Thine own fair form ’s sweet image take. 

Than this no choicer offering can I make.” 

Amongst votive offerings in ancient Greece similar gifts of 
images are also recorded.^ The statues of Artemis 
generally offered at childbirth were more common than 
other images. As nearest equivalent in Christian Church 
may be cited, the Catholic custom of making rclic-holdeis 
in the shape of busts and statues. An inscription dated the 
48th year of the reign of King Kulottunga, I (1069-1 iig 
A.D.), records that Nanurruvan Malaiyam a native of 
Kiliyur of Tirumunaippa set up an image of Nataraja in 


• South Indian Inscriptions, page 339, Vol. 11 , part III. 

• F. B. Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, 1896, page 134. 

• Greek votive offerings by W. II. D. Bouse, m.a. (Cambridge University 
Press), 1903, at page 254. 
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the temple of Neyvanai and made a grant of land foi 
olfermgs.* An inscription from Tiruvilimilai states that 
the mother of the chief Rajendra Chola (A.D. 1012) set 
up a copper image of Algiyamanavala (a Vaisnava saint) 
in the loth year of the king’s reign.’ Another inscrip- 
tion on the same stone bears a record which registers a 
gift to the same temple and to the setting up of the image of 
Sii Krishna. Similarly, a gift was made in the nth year 
of the reign of Raj Raja Deva, III, to a shrine in the temple 
of Kovilur by the citizens of Vikkirma-barana-puram in 
ITmliarnadu, and in the 31st year of the same reign another 
gi an! was made to the shrine of Surya Deva by the citizens 
of Pirantaka-puram. A record of the nth year of the 
same reign refers to the setting up of an image of the Saiva 
devotee Manikkavasagar in the third prdkdra (gallery) of 
the temple of Tiruvilimilai. ’ It is Raj Rajeswar who is 
said to have set the first example of setting up the images 
of the Saiva saints in the temple of Tanjore.'' 

The list of these grants could be easily multiplied at 
length but we shall refer to a few more. From a record in 
the I2th year of the reign of King Raja Raja I, we find that 
Nakkan Nallattadigal, a member of the community, called 
Raj-Raj-atterinja kai-kkolar presented an image of silver 
t o t he temple of Koneri-raj-puram. Similarly an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Kulottunga Chola, II, records that the 
image of the goddess Uma-parameswari was presented to 
the temple at Tirimalam which was founded in the 15th 
yearof the reign of Rajendra Chola, II. The Chandeswara 
shrine in the Uma Maheswara temple at Konneri-Raj- 
puram was built of stone in the 15th year of the reign of 
King Kulottunga’ by a private individual who had his own 
figure and that of Chandeswara cut on the west wall of the 
shrine. The references to the gifts of Utsava Murtis are 
also numerous. We shall refer, here, to only one example. 
A grant to the temple of Lakhsmi Narsinha Murti at Nara- 
sinhapuram states that an agent of the king named 
Tippara Pillai of Conjeeveram set up at this place the image 
of Lakhsmi-Narsinhamurti on which occasion he granted 
lands to Bramhanas, to servants, to the reciters of the purii- 
11 as^ and the Vedas. An image called Prahlad-Purandara 
xohic^was to be carried out in processions was also presented to 


Government Hpigraphist’s Pjogress Report for 1908-1909, 
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J Ibid, page 03. 
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the temple on the same occasion.' More numerous, how- 
ever, are the references to the gifts of lamps which the pious 
devotees thought of special merit. These lamps or deep as 
are of two kinds — those which were used for the ceremony of 
arati (the waving of the lamp) and those that were kept 
burning before the images throughout the nights, as a sym- 
bol, as it were, of the burning devotion of the donor. And 
we read in the inscriptions various endowments and arrange- 
ments made for the burning of these lamps. ■■ There is a 
curious reference to a fine imposed at the lime of Kulottunga 
III. A grant of his time records an accidental death in a 
deer huilt, the punishment for which was a fine to be utilized 
for burning a perpetual lamp in the temple for the merit of 
the man who was killed “ in order that he may escape the 
possible mischief of the revengeful soul of the victim.”’ 

Many of these lamps were artistically conceived in the umps 
fonn of a female figure holding the burner, the donor of 
the gift being suggested by the figure. These were known 
so far back as the first century of the Christian era as 
will appear from a reference to them by V. Kanakasa- 
bhai Pillai in his ‘ Tamil 1800 years ago ’ (Madras, 1904). 
“Lamps in the shape of a female statue in a standing 
posture, holding with both hands the receptacle for oil and 
wick, appear to have been in common use in the Tamil 
country ” (page 38).* In celebrating the yearly festival 
in honour of Indra the Chola King Killi-valvan is reported 
to have announced with the beat of the drums his direc- 
tions : “ Arrange in front of your houses lamps borne by 
statues." These are now known as the Dipa-Lakshmis or 
‘ beauty lamps ’ and they have inspired the South Indian 
bronze-workers to produce some of the finest pieces of sculp- 
ture of the period. {Vide plates XXXVI & XXXVII.) 

The practice of presenting lamps to the temples was also 
current in ancient Greece. After the sack of Thebes, 
Alexander consecrated to Apollo at Cyme a hanging lamp 
which Pliny describes.* 

This practice of bestowing gifts of lamps and images to 
the temples originated in the belief in spiritual efficacies to 
the donors of such endowments which arc supported by 


* Madras Government Epigraphist’a Report, igio-1911. P^ge H 6 , 

• Seven Chola inscriptions (No. 13V129) have been copied by the Govern- 
ment Epigraphista in the Siva temple at Tuuppayanam near I'lrupadi. All of 
them record gifts of lamps to the temple. 

' Madras Government Epigraphibt’s Report, 1909*1910, page 95. 

♦ Nedu-nal-vadai, I, loi. , . 

• GreeA Votive Offerings by W. H. D. Rouse, 1902 (Cambridge Univer 
sity Press), p. 117. 
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St'iapathis. 


texts of the Sdstras in each case. For instance the spiritual 
merits attaching to the gifts of lamps to the temples are 
prescribed in various texts collected by Hemadri on Deep- 
ddna in his DCm Khanda (Vol. I, p. 939-46, Bibliotheca, 
Indica, 1873), one of which is worth quoting : " Deepadun- 
ndparam-ddnam na-vutam-na-vahisyati,” i.e., there has 
been and there can be no better gifts than the gifts of lamps. 
Of the various texts bearing on the directions for presenting 
images of various gods collected by HemSdri the most 
important deal with the gifts of images of Bramh 3 , Vishnu, 
Siva, Dakhinamurti, Gopala, Garuda and others, and the 
images are sometimes given in groups and referred to 
as Trimurtiddnam, Chaturmmtiddnam, Panchamurtiddnam. 
As a matter of preference golden images are recommended 
and silver and copper images arc stated as optional gifts.' 
The gift of the donor’s own images {dtma-pratikritiddna) 
is also recognized by the Sastras, the authoritative text 
being that of Vabishyottara purnna, which goes on to state 
that the image of the donor should also be accompanied 
by the donor’s favourite relatives {Priya-jana-sahitdm). 
Thus the various portraits of Kings are associated with 
their Queens or sons {vide plate LXXIV), a practice which 
has its parallel also in Egyptian sculptures, e.g., Mycerinus 
and his wife (Boston Museum), and Shemka and his wife 
and son (Louvre). 

It is apparent that under conditions such as these when 
princes and peasants combined to load the temples with 
such numerous gifts the demand for images should be great. 
The demand had its supply and had kept alive with unstint- 
ed patronage, a school of sculpture and bronze workers who 
are commonly known as Sthapathis. No doubt they existed 
long before the Chola ascendency, but the work which the 
religious patronage of this period thrust upon them gave an 
impetus to their art which undoubtedly attained their 
highest water-mark between the loth and 13th centuries. 
These sculptors generally associated themselves in villages 
solely populated by them. During the earlier times many 
such villages existed in the District of Tan j ore, one of which 
has survived to this day. In the village of Swamimalai,’ 


I Sailajdd lohajam Sresiham Karirtnom-tu-falamtatha Lohajdduttamam 
swarnam ntadhyamam rajatam bhabet Tamrajam Kanydsam Khydtam tesu tesu 
falamtathd/' t e , metal images are better than clay images, though the spnitual 
benefit to the donor is the same, of metal images those of gold are the best, next 
come the silver ones and then the copper ones, the spiritual merit being the 
same. 

• Tanjore District Gazeiker, Vol. I, 1906, p. 221, The meagre notice in the 
Gazetteer absolutely ignores the existence of this school of sculpture. 
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on the Cauvery three miles west of Kumbakonam, there still 
exists a group of families who have been practising the art of 
image-making in bronze and stones as a hereditary profession 
for generations past. In fact this little group of artists now 
form the only remnant of the great school of South Indian 
bronzes. Most of these artists were experts in casting images 
in all sorts of materials, but a majority of them specialised in 
the art of casting images in metals as most of the gifts to the 
temple consisted of images cast in silver, copper or bronze. 

It may be supposed that the sculpture of the Chola period 
was essentially Saivaite in its character. No doubt, it is Saivaite and 
true, to *a certain extent, that Saivaism has contributed ^35*^."^*** 
some of the artistically fine pieces to the various examples 
of* Indian bronzes. The sculptors were, however, employed 
as freely by the Vaishnavas as by the Saivaites, and we find, 
some of the images of Krishna and the Vaishnava saints 
are as characteristic examples of South Indian bronze 
sculpture as any Saivaite image. Vaishnavism had been 
springing into activity in South India about the same time 
when Saivaism was trying to overthrow the Buddhist and 
Jain religion. In fact many of the Vaishnava Alawats or 
saints are contemporaries and some are predecessors of the 
famous Saivaite saint Manikka-Vasagar and others. In 
some cases the Vaishnava and Saiva sects combined in their 
campaigns against the non- Brahmin religions. The religious 
activity which finally overlapped Jainism in the South 
about the 8th century was generally Hindu in its character 
in which the Saivas and the Vaishiiavas took equal parts. 

The schism between the two sects became pronounced 
during the advent of the Chola kings one of whom is 
reported to have persecuted Ramanuja ; but a period of 
toleration followed and there are many references to kings 
who endowed Saivaite and Vaishnava temples with impar- 
tial bounty. In many of the principal temples dedicated 
to Siva we often meet with, as at Chidambaram, a special 
shrine with an image of Vishnu in the same enclosure. 

As Fergusson has noticed, one of the peculiarities of the 
Tanjore temple is that all the sculptures on the gopuras 
belong to the religion of Vishnu while everything in the 
courtyard is dedicated to the worship of Siva. However, 

Saivaism seems to have been the older and the predo- 
minating cult in South India, and many of the mannerisms 
of Saivaite sculptures have been imitated by the artists of 
the Vaishnava schools.' ‘ Sivalaya ’ literally meaning ‘ the 


Vide p. 56. 
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abode of Siva’ is a generic term used in South India to 
denote, in common parlance, a temple corresponding to 
the Tamil word ‘ koyil.’ The principles of temple- worship 
according to Vaishnavite or the BhSgabat school are laid 
down in the Nftrada panca rdtra. In the chapter dealing 
with Chary opada rules are laid down for the method of 
making the holy statues and the rituals connected with their 
consecration.' In the Pddma tantra^ there is an express 
direction that the all-pervading Vishnu should be worshipped 
in images to be constructed by artists according to the 
rules of the siistras. SankraeSrya also gives five methods 
of worshipping the supreme Lord Bhagavat Vasudeva 
(i) Abhigamana or going to the temple diety with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) UpadcTna 
or collecting the materials for worship ; {3) Ijyd or worship ; 
{4) Svddhyiiya or the muttering of the usual mantra; 
(5) Yoga or meditation. So that the theological basis of 
Vaishnavite art was as elaborate as that of Saivaitc art. 
The Vaishnava theologians distinguish the following five 
aspects of the godhead : — (i) Para, transcendental ; (2) 
Vyuha, cosmogonical ; (3) Vibhava, incarnational ; (4) 
Antaryami, immanential; and (5) Archa, worshipablc.^ 
The Saivaite schools recognize three conceptions, viz., 

‘ Sakala,’ ‘ Niskala ’ and ' Isha.’ ‘ .Sakala corresponds to 
the ‘ archaic ' or worshipable form, ‘ Niskala ' answers to 
the para or the transcendental idea, and ‘ Isha ’ represents 
the cosmogonical or the immanential aspect.^ 


’ " ^ ,ii ihn.msm .iml Sdivai^am ” b\ ^ii K G Bhandatkar, in iYieEncydo’ 
pffdia of Indo- Ityn/i RL\iarih, Slrassbtng iQib at page 40. 

" rasnuit smhotmantt Vnhnum-pxittsthalyyaixpufaytl Silpxnr hxrmxtr- 
hmhc dnsttua haxtnxaxii " Pi^dma-tantia, HI, p. 2fi, 7. 

‘ Xr.itha Pancak ’ b^ \ (.ovindar ar)a Swamiii, j. r. a s., iqio, page 57b. 

' '^aknln nt^hhala-inxsha Bxvdgnta Tnbxdhamxbn bapu patanxesthhiva" (K^sya- 

pn am) 



CHAPTER III. 


I N studying this school of bronzes it will be useful to canons of 
consider the methods and ])rocess employed and the 
rules followed by these artists. Bronze is technically ** 
knqwn by these artists as Panchahniha , literally 
the ' five irons ’ — the amalgam being composed of the 
five metals — copper, silver, gold, brass and white lead. 

TIic copper forms the chief ingredient and according to 
the present practice the gold and silver are generally 
dispensed with. In most of the modern images the 
amalgam is made of the following proportions : - lo parts 
of copper, I part of brass and ^ part of white lead. The 
process employed in casting the images is most well-known 
as the cire perdu or the ‘ lost-wax ’ process.' The imag(’ 
is first modelled in wax in actual size which is wrapped 
in a thick coating of soft clay kept in position by wires. 

The wax model is then caused to be melted away by 
the application of heat which leaves a ‘ hollow ' in which 
the amalgam is poured in. After the metal has set ami 
cooled, the mud wrapper is removed and the figure is then 
chased and chiselled and all the fine finish is then worked 
at which sometimes takes days and months, according to 
the skill and technical power of the artist. It is clear, 
that unlike the copper-gilt images of the Tibeto-Nepal 
School, the South Indian Punclia lottha sciilptuK's aie 
all cast in solid metals. This is also th(‘ case wilh tlu' 
metal images found in Ceylon. There aie .Kliial texts 
which forbid the casting of hollow images. The C'eylont'se 
rule is found in the canon attributed to .Saripiitra which 
runs as follows : — “ No images of gold or other metal 
should be cast hollow within. The making of hollow 
images will ere long result in the loss of wife and wealth 
and lead to quarrels and famine.” (Coomara.sw'amy 
Medieeval Sinhalese Art, p. 154 ) 

The first stage in casting the image is what is tcchni- The wa< 
cally known as ‘ Madhuchislha Bidhanam ’ or the prepara- 
tion of the wax-model. That the practice is a very old 


' ** Lohajam^sakalatn-yattu niadhuchistifia " jt , * tht mt Ini 

are made from wax.* 
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one appears from chapter 6g of the Manasara’ which 
ascribes the process to the time of Agastya, Kasyapa, Garga 
and other Rishis.* Unfortunately the description of the 
process given in the chapter is very meagre and corrupt 
and full of rais-spellings which make the text quite un- 
intelligible. The available portions of Kdsyapiya do, not 
contain any chapter dealing with the technique of the 
casting. The art was practised by the image-makers 
in the Buddhist period^ (as is still done in some parts of 
Burmah) and it will be interesting to compare the formula 
for making bronze or ' Samrit ' as it is called, as laid 
down in an old Siamese manuscript now in the’ posses- 
sion of the King of Siam.* 

A wax model of Siva-Kdtna-Sundari illustrated in 
figure (i) was made for the writer by Guruswamy Stha- 
pathy, a living hereditary sculptor from Swami Malai. This 
will help us to follow the rules and canons of image- 
making which are still followed according to the old Sans- 
krit texts, it being considered improper to follow any 
other measurements in the making of images.’ In the 
Brdmhiya, Sdrasmtiya, Kdsyapiya and in the Mdnasdra 
elaborate rules are laid down dealing with measurements 
of all sorts of images current in South India. The young 
apprentice is taught to learn by heart these formulas 
and he learns their practical application in the workshop 
of some master-sculptor probably his own father, brother 
or grandfather. Some times he is taught a series 
of versus inemoriatis which give in a few words the 


’ MSS. No. I. A. 6u in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

* The u.sc of copper seems to be a.s old a.s the Vedaa as will appear from a 
referenti’ to Huhitam aya'i (red metal, f.r., copper) in the Atharva Veua, XI 3, 7. 

* rii(‘ coIo.s.sal copper figure of Buddha discovered in Sultangung, ^har, 
was seven feet high and weighed nearly 27 mauiids and has been attributed to the 
5th century A. D., e/c/e “Manufacture of copper in Ancient India “ by Professor 
Panchanon Neogy, m.a., read before the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, Calcutta, 9th April 1914. 

< TaKc 12 parts of weight of pure tin, melt it at a slow fire, and avoid brings 
ing it to a red-hcat. 'I'hcn pour in two parts of cpiicl«>ilver, stir until the latter 
has become thoroughly absorbed and amalgamated, and cast the mixture into 
0 bar. Take 80 parts of refined copper and mcll it, and then gradually incorporate 
with it the ainrdgam. stirring vigorously in the meantime. Now throw into the 
crucible :i suflicieiU quantity of ashes obtained from the stems of the ‘ bua-bok * 
(lotus) creeper, so as to cover the molten rnetal. Remove the dross with an iron 
ladle, ami tlie metal remaining is Samrit bronze.” This percentage thus works 
out to lie 85.1 T copper, 12.76 tin, and 2,13 quicksilver. Science Siftings quoted 
in 7 'hc Statt'smaUf 19th November 1911. 

I'o Mr. W. S. lladaway. Government School of Art, Madras, is due the 
credit of publishing some of the South Indian canons for image making, vide his 
paper on “Proportions of Images taken from the Silpa Sastras “ read before the 
India Society, London, published in * The Hindu ’ on the x 5th and i6th August 
1912. His recent article published in the Osiasiatische Zeiischrifi does not contain 
any new materials. 
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important measurements and are found more useful than 
the longer sets of rules given in the Sanskrit works above 
named. Examples of these mnemonic verses will be 
quoted at the proper place. 

The value of these canons of proportions in the develop- 
ment or otherwise of the art of sculpture is of some con- 
sideration. It has been stated that tlu' ruh's l;iid down 
in the Silpu Sastras have for ever limited the scope or 
originality of the genius of the artist. To rept'at the 
same forms in strict accordance to tluj dhymia mantras 
in measures and proportions immutably fixed could hardly 
afford any latitude in the artistic expression of the sculptor. 

If one compare and examine ditferent examples siRnm. a ncp 
of 'the same theme, say the Nataraja or the Ganesha, it°ff'ie 
will be found that they have been treated with artistic ’ 
skill varying with the degree of the genius or the technical 
power of each performer. The ndes and canons ai»' only 
limitations for the mediocre and the incapacitate — and 
not to the real artist to whom the fixed convention of a 
particular theme is never a barrier to his artistic expression. 

I'lie canons or the- dhyfina mantras which have dcfiiu'd on 
strict lines the conception and the form of the subject 
ha\’e not proved to the masters of South Indian school 
of bronzes any serious impediment to their artistic skill. 

It was in later times when the artists divorced from the 
culture and training of their predecessors, failed to gras}) 
the meaning and significance of the original conceptions 
suggested in the dhyanas or failed to intcr])ret the spirit of 
these conceptions that they fell back merely on the rules 
and canons which alone could not help them to create 
artistic images. The conceptions of the Brahmin icono- 
graphers could only be interpreted and expressed in forms 
by those artists who could enter into the spirit of these 
conceptions and sympathise with the meaning and signi- 
ficance of their ideals. The ancient Greek artists had The Greek 
also their canons and systems of proportions but the beauty canons 
of the great schools of Greek Sculpture was no more due 
to these formulas than the artistic excellence of these South 
Indian bronzes was due to the systems laid down in the 
Silpa Sastras. Polykleitos (440-410 B.C.) who composed a 
Treatise on Proportion with a model in marble known as 
Doryphorus used a system founded on the Egyptian rules. 

There was also a system attributed to Vitruvius which 
used to be followed by Leonardo da Vinci and also by 
Lysippius. The system of proportions was therefore a 
very ancient practice and had their uses for the practical 
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Dhyinwi^ 

and 

laKhan'i" 


sculptoi. The Buddhist image-makers had' also their 
system of proportions. The rules of the South Indian 
sculptors are however quite different from those practised 
by the Buddhist artists and the Hindu sculptors of the 
North. 

'riie rules which are embodied in the South Indian 
manuscripts fall into three divisions : — (u) The dhyana or the 
contemplative verse which gave the iconography of each 
deity. 3 'hey are sometimes a little different from tire 
dhyanui, or stottras (hymns) in actual use in the worship 
of the deity in the temple. They set forth in concise 
languag(‘ the characteristics of the deity giving tlie num- 
ber of hands and the weapons carried by it and a general 
description of the pattern of the image. The dhydaus 
used in the cult-worship of the image in the temple dealt 
specially with the spiritual character and the personality 
of the deity rather than its physical characteristics. The 
difference between the two kinds of dhynnas will be found 
in the two verses quoted in the description of Nataraja 
(Plates III & IV). (&) The lakhanas or the precipe which 
suggested a sort of a pattern image in the form of which 
the particular deity described in the dhyftna is to be trans- 
lated. The lakhanas are given generally only in respect (jf 
the more important deities. They give the pose and other 
details and particulars for the image which are not found 
in the dhyanas. (c) The measurements of the different 
parts of the body and their relation to each other. These 
measurements are given with reference to particular classes 
of images. The types, suggested by the system of measure- 
ments given in the Silpa Sdstras, do not relate to the con- 
struction of human figures although they are deduced 
from the average human model. They suggest a standard 
lor a super-human being, situate on a plane higher than 
the ethnical level. 

The face is taken as the unit or the common measure 
and is technically known as tala. In the 4th chapter of 
the Sukra-nitisdra as also in the Pratimdlakhana, chapter 
58 of the Brihat Sanhita, measurements are given of the 
average human body according to which the average male 
figure is stated to be eight times the face which is repre- 
sented by one tala. This law of eight heads or asta tdlam 
is therefore the same as laid down by Vitruvius. Any 
height for a human male less than the eighth measure is 


' The KoKha No. 6 and No. ; of 1006. 
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conceived in the Sukraniti as dwarfish or below the average. 
The average human female figure is given as of seven 
measures (Saptat<lla). The average infant figure is hi id 
down as of the fifth measure {Pancha t<ihi) : “ Panclia-i<ila 
smriid-b(Un,”‘ ‘ The fifth measure is said to be for the 
infant.’ 

The measures higher than the asta hila are reserved 
for the images of the gods, demons, rakshasas and other 
super-human beings. Thus the image of the goddess 
according to the Sukraniti is always in the ninth measure, 
that of a rakshasi in the tenth measure. According to 
the Brihat sanhitd the measure of the finest type of man 
is given as io8 aiigulas which correspond to the Madhyam- 
nava-tilla ; that of the average man 96 angulas, the asta tula 
measure ; and the man below the average is stated to lie 
84 angulas high." The Soutli Indian and the Ceylonese 
manuscripts however differ a little from tlie Sukraniti 
and other works in respect of the rules for the measure of 
the deities. But excei)t in the case of the image of Ganesha 
and Krishna all the measures given for the images of deities 
are higher than the asta tala the average human measure, 
as stated in the Sukraniti ; the higher mca'^uremonts sug- 
gesting a relatively ‘ heroic ’ type. 

The tala, the measure ol the face, is sub-divided intoisk. 
12 parts each represented by one angiila. The lowest unit 
being anus or the atoms which arc seen in a ray of sunlight 
streaming through a crevice. The units ol measurements 
which appear to be the same in all the South Indian texts 
may be thus tabulated : — 


8 Anus 
8 Renus 

8 Romagras 
8 Likhyas 
8 Yukas 
8 Yabas 
12 Angulas 


I Renu or molecule. 

I Romagra (lit., the top of a 
hair). 

I Likhya. 

1 Yuka. 

I Yaba or barley-corn. 

I Angula’ (Maiiangul). 

I Tala. 


I Sukraniti, Chapter IV, 4. sloka 88. 

* Brihat Sanhita^ Chs. 67-68, verse 105. 

‘ Vide (a) Taia Prakaranam in Agastya’s Sa-Kalidhikilr, 

{b) Brhdmhyia Chitra Karma, 13 chapter. 

(f) The Karan Agama, quoted by ray friend Mr. Naraynn Iyer 01 
the Government School of Art, Trevandium, gives the same 
measures, as current in many of the Travancore indiiust njits. 

(d) Sukraniti, Chapter IV ; Sloka, 82. 

(e) Barahamihira, Pratima Lahhana, Chapter 58, Slokas i and 2. 

5 
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i n^ula 


The Three 
Measures. 


Angulas are sometimes classified into (i) Mdmgulas 
according to the above measure ; (2) Mdtrangula represent- 
ed by the second digit of middle finger of the right hand of 
man ; (j) Deha labdhdngula (Lit-‘angula as found in the 
body ’) the measure as found in the angida or finger of the 
image-maker himself. The mm-angula is the absolute 
measure which is the ‘ foot rule ’ of the craftsman. The 
distinction of the three classes is however not quite clear. 
Tlie Motrdngula evidently is not a fixed measure like inches 
but are only units for measurements of a particular figure 
and must be proportionate to the total height prescribed 
for a given figure. The tala is deduced from the length of the 
face which is sub-divided into 12 angulas as will appear from 
the drawing made by a South Indian artist. (Figure 2.) 
The cranium is not included within the kllam which is taken 
from the top of the forehead to the bottom of the chin. The 
length of the face differs according to the various tula 
or measures prescribed for particular deities generally 
constructed in the nava tfda or the dasa tCda measure. 
The nava tfda (ninth measure) is again classified into thiee 
groups — Uttama-nava-ifda (the best ninth mcasuie) , tlie 
Madhyama-nava-tfda (the medium) ; and the Adhama-nava- 
tfda (the lowest). Similarly thedasa-kda is also divided into 
‘ Uttam,’ ‘ Madhyam ' and ‘ Adhama ’ or as sometimes 
called ‘ Kaniyasa ’ (lowest). 

All the existing manuscripts in the chapters on Tala 
Prakarana give the detailed measurements of the com- 
ponent parts of each of the three groups of the nava-tdla 
images. The different proportions comprised in the Uttam 
Dasa tala quoted below are taken from the Tanjore manu- 
scripts Tam Lakhanam' and arc practically the same as 
given in the Kdsyapiya, chapter 63, where some of the 
passages are corrupt and unintelligible : — 

The total length is to be divided into 124 equal 
angulas or parts (" Chaturbingsa-satani kritwd tathai- 
bdngsena mdnayet ") of which the following divisions are 
prescribed : — 

4 parts the length of the crown up to the end 
of the hair. 

13 ,, the length of the face. 

J „ the length of the larynx. 

4 „ the length of the neck. 


’ Vide Burnells* Classified Index to Sanskrit MbS m the Palace Library ol 
Tanjore^ Silpa Sastra VI, No. 9. 
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i3i pajts the length of the breast from the neck 
to the heart. 

134 ,, the length from the heart to the navel. 

13I ,, the length from the navel to the pubis. 

27 „ the length from the pubis to the knee. 

4 „ the length of the knee joint. 

27 „ the length of lower leg from the knee to 

the ankle. 

4 „ the height of the foot from the ankle to 

the ground. 


Total 124 parts. 

The measnie of the Madhyam Dasaiula is stated as 
follows m the K<i$yapiya, chaptei 49 — 

The total length is divided into 120 
(ompo.sed of the following parts — 

The headgear 

From the crown to the termination 
of the hair 

From the hair to the cye-Ia^cs 
From the eye-lashes to the nose 
From the nose to the chin 
The neck 

Fiom the neck to the heart 
From the heart to the navel 
From the navel to the pubis 
From the pubis to the knee 
The knee 
The shank 
The foot 


equal angulas 


I paif 

3 parts 

4l M 
4l M 
3? >> 

4 
13 
^3 

13 

26 

4 

26 „ 

4 


Total 120 parts. 

The Adham-Dasa 4 (ila according to the same manu- 
sciipt is as follows ~ 

The whole length being divided into 112 parts is taken 
in the follpwing proportions 

The head gear .. .. .. i part. 

The crown .. .. •• 3 parts. 

The face . . . . ♦ • 

The peek »« •• *♦ 4 >> 




SKank ‘ ' 
Foot 


i2i , 

la^’* .. j’ 

,m\ 


tM^0p.Ti4,g 


The Nona t4U measures 1h ,the three ^a<i 6 s oa'n b< 
conveniently state4 ia a tabular' form, The texts of th< 
Kasyapiya chapter 5 p and 51 anA, the Bratnhiya} Chapte 
VIl are authorities for the figures. ' 



Uttama 

Madhyama 

Adhama 


Nava 

Nava 

Nava 


Tala 

Tala* 

Tftla. 


Parts. 

Parts 

' Parte. 

Total length 

112 

ihS 


The head gear .., .« 

I 



The crown 

3 

.3 ' 


The face ... ... 

fa 

la 


Neck 

4 

3 


Neck to breast 

la 

la 


Breast to navel 

la 

la 


Navel to pubis ... . 

la 

u 


Thigh 

24 

34 


Knee 

4 ! 

3‘ 


Shank ... .. ...^ 

H 

H 


Foot 

4 

a ."v i 
<( 






hiv; 










;> 

f! 
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conceptions as Narasinha, Narayana, Varaha and others; 
(c) Siva or Maheswara including his coin options as Nataraja, 
Rudra and others. The Madhyam-dasa-UUa applies only 
to images of female deities particularly the Saktis of Bramha 
Vishnu and Maheswara. The Kasyapiya enumerates 
under the Madhyamu~dasa-tdla tlu' following goddesses : — 
Uma, Saraswati, Durga, U^ia, Vhnmadcbi, Laklimi, 
Sapta-Mdtr ikas and Jestha Devi. J'( > tlu Adhama'dasa-teda 
belong tlic following images : — Chaiuha, burya, Kartikeya, 
Aswini Kumaras, Chandesa, Khetrapala and Indra. 

'I'li^ images of the canonized saints are acoDuling to 
the p<^vailing practice proportioned in the Adhama-nava- 
t^d<ykn 6 . their female consorts in the mi a ii'da the ctjmmon 
<ifuman measure. 

Of the lower measures the pancha irdain canon i-' 
u^od for figures of Ganosha and the youthful Kiishna 
and is probably based on the fact suggested in the Suk- 
Kiniti, that in the case of small children the torso and the 
head aie pioportionatcly much longer than the leg.s than 
in an average full grown person. The canons in respect 
of these images are embodied in two \<'ry interesting 
mnemonic verses which arc well known among all the 
image-makers • — 


Ganesha. 

" Guna (3) Jama (10) Nayana (3) Rudray (it) 
Dwadasi {12) sat Satangsai (12) 

Anala (6) Rasa (5) Guna (3) vagam 
Kesh Baktranclia Kantham 
Hridayudaia inedhra, Uiu-)anusha-]angha 
Talamiti-udayamanain panchatalam Ganesham.” 


Krishna. 

" Kara (2) Nava (9) Nayana (2) Nandayi {9) 

Nag (8) Fatal (7) vhanu (12) 

Rudra (ii) Kara (2) Hridaya Manam 
Pancha-talaAcha-Krishnam. ” 

The proportions given in tlu vei^cs are illustiated in 
the accompan3dng diagrams (figuics 4 and 5) Some of 
the texts give the different plumb-lines whicli guide (ho 
sculptors in the construction of the images. Di Coomaia- 
swamy in his Mediaval Sinhalese Art has given the principal 
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plumb-lines as used by the Sinhalese image-makers, 
with an illustrative diagram (vide Mediaval Sinhalese 
Art, p. 156 & fig. 95). Though his diagram of Lamha 
Tatmua relates to Buddhist images it is practically the 
same as the Pralamha Phalaka of the South Indian manu- 
scripts. The principal plumb-lines are as follows : — 

1. The Bramha Sutra. — The axis or the imaginary 
line passing through the centre of the image. 

2. 'fhe Madhya Sutra or the Rudra Sutra is the medial 
plumb-line drawn from the centre of the crown of the head, 
the centre of the chest, the navel, the private ph/t, the 
centre point between the knees and the inner sides of the 
feet. 

3. The Pdrsa Sitlra is the side plumb-line drawn from 
the side of the forehead, the cheek, the side of the arm, 
the centre of the thigh, the centre of the knee, as well as 
the centre of the ankle joint. 

4. The Kaksha Sutra drawn from the armpit by the 
side of the hip, the calf and its termination and by the 
fifth toe of the leg 

5. The Bdhu Sutra (shoulder plumb-line) drawn from 
the centre of the side of the left arm by the end of it and 
outside the palm 

The South Indian sculptors mention in addition a 
Lamha .Sutra also called Nata Sutra which is the line of 
elevation, the general rule for which is laid down in the 
following corrupt verse and is illustrated by a diagram 
(fignie 6). 

“ bat-pancha-nctram swayba (?) kalangsam 
Hikke-Satangsam-hridoyancha-Yugmam 
Nasa-nuna vi-samamcba-kui yat 
Urur-Dwayangsam-Janghasta vaga 
Beronnatam Chaturbingsa-satena. ’ ’ 

Taking the length of the Nata Sutra as 124, the distance 
of the forehead and eyes should be 6 and 5 parts respec- 
tively. The Sutra shall touch the nose and navel in the 
same line The distance from the neck should be six 
paits and from the heart two parts. The thighs and the 
shanks should be two part= and eight parts distant from 
the line respectively. 

The tim e horizontal lines in very common use also 
illustrated in the diagram (figure 1) are the Hikka Sutra, 
Vadra Sutra and the Kali Sutra. Sutra literally means 
a thread-line. 
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riio live dilucusions enumerated Jii the iiianuheripts are 
as follows 

“ Manautu pratimayamam praniaiiani xj'.tai.iui-tatlia 

Unmanunlu-ghanain proktaiu, ])ariinani iia naliakain 

Antaraiii-chi)})amauaiii-lainba iiianaiieha Siili.,k.iiu 

(1) M<iih( is Die pii)))oi lion laid ilown lui eat li [aiti- 
ciilar measure; c the ninth tala, the tenth tala and st) 
on. 

(2) PyaiU'ina is the bieadlh oi Die hunzoiital ex 
tension of the image. 

(j) Unni'iua repiesents the height 01 dejith of the 
image 

'(4) Parimana is the measure of the eirrumleienee of 
any jiart of the image. 

(5) Upamana is the relative measure ot the tlilliii'iit 
parts of the body from eacli otiu-r 01 from Du- Lhiinihii 
Sitim, the tine of axis. 

(6) Ldiiilni nuiiui is tlie nusasure for the suifaee 
(.levation of the different paits of the image (?). 

Certain general rules are laid down hn eaeh (limensiou 
in each class of measure. Thus in the Utfu)ji-nava~l<du- 
measure the pytuuana or breadth of the dilh-rent paits 
of the image is as follows : 

Face, one talam (v/Vfc figure 1) ; the breast one and 
half talam ; the waist one talam ; the loin one and half 
t:ihim ; the thiglis two talam ; the lower legs at thi' knees 
vine and half talam ; the sjiread of tiie arms, outer extremi- 
ties two and h.Uf talam ; tlie fe<'t oin'-third of a tahim lacli. 

The prinei|)al Upami/iiu measures are stated tliu.s ; 

The distance between the awnnik'i (second lingei) 
to the shoulder in case ol upraised liaiids should be 
10 angulas or matras. The space between the loin .uid tlie 
elbow should be two angulas. The space betwi'eii the 
thigh and the middle linger of the hand hanging down as 
in figure (2) should be seven angulas. The space between 
the two ankles is 4 angulas, that between the toes being 
i6 angulas. This will vary in the different poses as wi- 
shall find. The Parimdna measures are : the head, three 
talam in circumference ; the arms at the joint, two talam 
each ; the hands at the wrist, 12 angulas each ; the circum 
ference of the breast is five talam -one and Jialt talam in 
front, one and half talam at the back and one talam (-ach 
on the sides. The waist is four talam. The Unuithia or 
the actual height of the image varies according to the 
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size of tlu* shrine, the height of the garvagriha (inner 
shrine) and the height of the doorway for which special 
proportions are laid down in the works dealing with tht?- 
construction ot temples. 

The poses and the inclinati(jns of the figures arc the 
peculiar characteristics of the South Indian images and 
require some' elucidati(jn. The easy pose and the ex- 
cpiisile balance of some of these images, so very remarkable 
in their jcsthetic quality, are based on certain rules as to 
file bent and disposition of the trunk and the legs laid 
down in the sculptors’ hand-books. Although these rules 
are very ancient they were possibly deduced from the works 
of some mastcr-scuiptors of old and systematized for the 
us(‘ of later pupils. These ruh's have unfortunatdV in 
SOUK' cas(‘s been worked to death and have given rise in 
lat(n times to a stiff pose extremely conventionalised with 
file n'sult that the original graceful conceptions of the pose^ 
havt' degenerated into mannerisms. This will be apparent 
bv comparison of the (ignn's illustrated in plat(N (XVI, 
XVri, cS: 1) widi lho^>e in plates (XXT, XV & XVI 11). I'lie 
well known Irivanga or iriviinka pose of the images in North 
India is \ cry familiar to all student^ of Indian sculpture 
from th<' ligures of Krishna and also fiom various statues 
at Konar.ak, Bhubaneswara and Puri. The irivanga has 
however no place in the South Indian manuscripts although 
many of the dhyunmantras of the various Saivite image's 
suggest that they should be constructed with the irivanga 
lloxion. A form of the Sakii of Siva is specially known 
as Trivangi Devi. Instead of the irivanga we find three 
distinct jioses prescribed in the text of th(' Siipa Saslras 
Avanga— (‘ Litth' bent ’) Santa Vanga (eipially bent) and 
Aii Vnnga — greatly bent’). The last-named pose seems 
to be a variation of the irivanga of the northern sculptors. 
The different poses are based on deviations of the torso 
and the waist from the medial-line, which is called with 
reference to the three poses the sama pada suira being the 
line which equally divides the body of the figure when it 
is straight and erect and without any bend as in plate 
XVIII. 

The modern practising sculptors however have gener- 
ally forgotten the practice of these three poses and although 
I read to many of them the original text from Kdsyapiya, 
and the Agasiiya giving the exact plumb-lines with refer- 
ence to the three vangas, they were unable to illustrate 
the rules by a diagram. The only poses which are familiar 
to them are the Sama vanga and Trivanga the last of which 





not tivejptv mentioned in many of the South Indian texts. 
Thn djagyams gtven by f^nruswamy Sthapathy are illus- 
trated in dgnres A d: a B). l have been unable to prepare 
any diagram for the other poses which may be recognised 
in some of the illustrations given in the plates. 

In the lakhana or precipe given for some of the images 
one or other of these poses are recommended and the 
variations of the plumb-lines are given in respect of each 
pose. Thus one text says that in case of images of Tri- 
purSntaka (a form of Siva) the ativanga pose is the best. 

b 

** Uttamam cati-vangam syat 

Sama-vangam-tu madhyamam 

Avangam madhyamam khyatam. 

Tripurantaka murtinam." 

Accordingly we find the images of Kdlaha murti and 
other similar images conveying cognate idea and concep- 
tion are posed in the ativanga attitude. 

The sutra (the plumb-line) indicating the deviations 
for each of these poses varies according to the form of 
different images, so that the rule for one is not applicable to 
others. Thus it has become difficult to verify a particular 
rule without referring to an actual example of the image for 
which it is prescribed. The available portions of the ex- 
isting manuscripts do not contain the particular rules for 
the poses of many of the examples here illustrated. 

The samavanga pose is very well illustrated in the 
figures in plates (XViI, XXV & LIII). The wonderful 
static quality of such figures as KSrtikeya, and Chandra- 
sekhara owes its beauty to the samavanga pose which 
was probaWy devised to symbolise tranquillity and repose. 
The examples of the dvanga Pose will be found in plates 
j:Xy» XVI, XXXIlI and the frontispiece). The difference 
in tlte attitude of the two Icm suggested in the avanga 
pose recalls the attitude of the Greek Diadumenos which 
was invariably conceived as resting its weight on one leg 
(i*w crure insister e). The text of the Kdsyapiya runs 
" thus >-*' Mkpinam susthitam pddam bdma pddancha 
i.e., the right leg is upright and the left leg 
is dieiwn up or bent. One of the differences between the 

poses is indicated in the relative. 
diitaSfite^ Of the toes m the two attitudes, laid down in 
PMdngusia dwaydshaibam byantaram (?) 

Soddsmkidmi dwngam tad-biieMiydt .... 

ustdngimini dasanemih^ smrUam . . . . . . 

bimmangPla-mdkhySiMmbk^ the 
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case of ovanga, the distance between the toes should 
be i6 angulas, in samavanga i8 angulas and in atibhanga 
20 angulas. “ T ad-tnmgaikantu vagantu parshno slu dwan~ 
taram bhabet.” The relative distance between the ankles 
m each pose shall be one-third of the distance between the 
toes, i.e., 5 i| angulas, 6 angulas and 6| angulas respectively. 
In such violent actions of the ativanga pose as illustrated 
in the Nataruja and the Gajahamurli, this rule does not soeiu 
to apply. The plumb-line of the uvanga pose is thus 
enumiated — 

“ Murdhni-parse-bama-netre-b5ma-pule’ dhaie 

Hanou-sabya-stanou-parse-navescha-dakhino 

Padoru-paisc-bamanghii-parshni-parse-pralam-bayet " 

Suspend the line from the side of the head passing 
near the left eye, left part of the nose and the lett li]>s, 
left of the chin, passing neai the breast, to the light side 
of the navel, near the thigh, and coming to the left side oi 
the left ankle of the foot. 

This IS hardly a general lule and varies accoiding to 
the natuie of the paiticulai image but ^eems to be the 
same as laid down in Ko'syapiya .— 

“ Ushnishat-bama-paisetu neti ante-tat-putantake 
Hanoi -bame-samalambya-ashnosha-stana-bamake 
Naver-dakhina-parsetu-bamoru-stasya-parsake 
Dakhinanghri-tat-pai snoshcha-bam-parsetu lambayet ’ ’ 

The pecuhai gostuies suggested by these vaiigas oi in- 
flexions of the body form a special characteustic of South 
Indian sculpture and remind one of the ‘ sway ’ of the 
figures of some of the medieval Madonnas. The gracious- 
ness of the pose of the figures in Plates (I, XV, XVI) lends 
a vitality to the conceptions and a peculiar aitistic values 
to this school of sculpture. There is nothing perhaps, 
in Indian sculpture, excepting a few examples of the 
Nepalese Buddhist figures, which could approach the 
South Indian bronze figures in the easy grace of their 
peculiar gestures. 

The • finger The poscs of the arms and fingers constitute another 
plays.' artistic peculiarity of this class of figures which further 
distinguish them from the images of Northern India. In 
the movements of the arms and fingers the Indian artist 
has devised a “ highly formalized and cultivated gesture 
language " which has been the medium of expressing the 
attitude of the mind. They have been used by the South 
Indian artist as effectively as the gestures of the body. 
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in conveying by values of movements, ecstatic raptures 
and spiritual moods. Some of these gestures, atti- 
tudes and movements must seem to the Western mind 
as ‘ artificial ' or unnatural. But devised, as they were, 
as suggestive of a super-human, divine personality, they 
have been very properly conceived in a manner antagonis- 
tic to the poses and gestures natural to man under the 
sway of human feelings and actions. They have been 
devised as exquisite artifices for suggesting, as it were, 
a refincnienl of external action corresponding to a refinement 
oj feeling. When an Indian divine image holds m its hand 
a trident or a discus it docs not gripe the weapon clumsily 
as the Greek Zeus from Hungary (in the Biitish Museum), 
it playfully poises the oyudha between its two fingers, 
the other fingers hanging out in graceful angles (see diagiams 
C. S. & V.). Some of these gestuies apari Irom their 
significance and symbolism are wondei fully articulate 
with a grace and a tendeiness which is tiuly spiiitual and 
non-human. These movements have been charactciis- 
tically called by Sukiacharya, as ' dihya-kriyi ' or ‘divine 
actions ’ and they must be distinguished in their conven- 
tions from the movement and gestures of the oi dinary 
human being. For it is by moans of these departures 
and variations from ‘ natural poses ’ that the non-human 
foiin could possibly bo rendered in terms of the human shape. 
As Dr. Coomaraswamy has pointed out, “ the more human 
in expression, the less docs Hindu sculpture approach its 
own pet lection.” At any rate those gestures and mudros 
(finger-poses) have affoided to the Indian sculptor iidi 
motifs of vital aesthetic quality. " If any power in Indian 
art IS really unique, it is its maivollous representation of 
movement — for here in the movement of limb is given the 
swiftness and necessity of the impelling thought itself 
much more than a history of action subsequent to tlioiight.’” 

Of these actions of the hands and ‘ finger plavs ’ 
there are some typical poses common to all the sc]k)o1s 
of Indian Sculpture while there an' some wliich spcdally 
appertain to local schools.* Of those met with m the 
Saivaite bronze figures a few have been borrowed from the 
language of the dance-gestures laid down in the milya 
sdstra, while the rest seem to have been designed by the 


1 Dr. A. K roomaraswamy The Afh n id ( rafl^ of India and C eylnt'^ p. 31 

2 Some very characteristic poses liavt botn illuiti tied in Di. CoomarT.5wamy’3 
paper '' Hands and loet in Indian Aif ” Buvhnjon Magaziftc, January I 9 * 4 . 

m Mr. Samarendra Gupta’s article “ \A jtli tin li\c I ingcis ” m the Aloatrn Review, 
Calcutta, August 1912. 
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artists themselves. The poses specially devised by the 
South Indian sculptors are illustrated in diagrams A, B, 
H, J. K, N, T, V and Z. 

Of the gestures of the hand the South Indian texts 
mention the following which are peculiar to South Indian 
images : — 

(i) ' Lol-hasta,' also called " Lamhahasta,*' lit., ‘ the 
hand hanging down,' is illustrated in diagrams B, J and 
Z. The left arm of the female figures in Soulh Indian 
art is invariably ' the Lol-hasta ’ ; (2) ' Nidrifa-hasta ’ or 
the ‘ sleeping hand ’ is exemplified in diagram Y and (3) 
Kati-hasta (KatySlambita-hasta) or ' the hand touching 
the hip ’ occurs in plate XLIII and (fig, 9) ; (4) Dhanurdhari- 
hasta,' the hand holding the bow ' is generally found in figures 
of Rama, Arjuna and sometimes of Siva, e.g., in plates 
LXXI, C, and LXX. This attitude is likely to be confused 
with (5) ‘ Alingana-hasta,’ the embracing hand which is 
typically illustrated in the image of Gangadhar (plate XIV) , 
(6) Guja-hasia is the hand resembling the proboscis of the 
elephant {vide figures of Nataiaja and diagram N). 

The other poses are based lather on mudras or the 
actions of the fingers than on the movements of the 
arm itself, the most impoitant of which arc known as 
follows : — 

(1) Kataka hasta is thus defined in Kosyapiya, 
[sukhcisanapatal). " Tarjjanyadi-Kanisthantam * t a t r a - 
innlastu (?) bakraya Ishad-bakram-tandangustam-ebam- 
i>\^\-kataka kriti. ” 

(2) Stnha Karnahasta is a modification of the Kataka 
and IS thus defined " madhya-madhya tslantantu-ardha 
madhyantanamika bakra-scshangulam-prakbad Sinha 
Kama midam param” {vide diagrams S and X). 

The Kataka hasta will be iccognised in plate (XXXIII 
and in diagrams A, Q & I) and the Sinha Kama in plate 
(XXXIV). The Kataka hasta has several vaiiations which 
are illustrated in the accompanying diagrams (A, G, I, 
Q, U and W). 

(3) Kartan hasta seems to be identical with the Tri- 
pataka Kartari mukha of the Bharata natya sastra (9 ch„ 
67 sloka) and is illustrated in the attitude of the hand 
in plate (XV and in diagrams C, M & V). 

(4) Pataka hasta is thus defined in nCdya sastra 
(ch. 9, sloka 17). 

Pyasdrita-sama-sarba-jasyangulyo-vabantihi-kunchitascha 
tathangusta-sa-pataka-iti-smrita.” Where all the fingers 
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spread out together, the thumb being curled up, it is known 
as Pataka {vide diagram 0 ). 

(5) Tripataka hasta is the variation of the pataka with 
the third finger folded down as in the figure of Siva in 
plate XV. 

The text of Bharata is as follows ; — " Patiike-tn-jada- 
bakrandmika - twangulir - bhabet-iripataka-sa-higneyd - karma 
chdsya-nibodhata-dbdhanamabataram bisarjanain-dhayattam- 
prabesaschd ” (sluka 16-17, ch. 9). One of the functions 
or uses of the tripaldka hand is dhdranam or to carry any 
object, the other suggestions being ‘ invitation,’ ‘ throwing 
down ’ and ‘ entrance.’ 

(6) Stichi hasta illustrated in tlie low'cr l ight hand 
of ttie figure in jfiate XXI {vide diagram F) is mentioned 
in n/itya sastra as Sitchasya or Suchi mukha hasta the needle- 
pointed hand. 

(7) Ardha chandra hasta is delineated in the upper 
left hand carrying the lire in the figures of Nataraja (dia- 
gram P) and is thus defined “ Jasyangulyastu-binata- 
sahangifstheiia chdpahat-so ’rdha chandra-iti-kliyata,” i.e., 
when the lingers along with the thumb open up in the 
shape of a bow it is known as the ardha chandra (half- 
moon) . 

(8) Gydna hasta or Gyan mudra docs not seem to be; 
the same as known in Buddhist sculpture and is giwn as 
the attribute of the Dakhind murli. 'I'ho text expounding 
the atlitude is not available. 

Of the, well-known barada (gift-bestowing) and tlie 
abhaya (re-assuring) attitudes, the barada hasta has .1 
special form in South Indian sculpture typically repn-- 
sented in the lower right hand of tlie figure of tin' 

Dancing Siva from Ceylon (plate XXllI and diagrams 
T X' R). 

The other peculiarities of South Indian bronze images 0rn.4m. nis. 
which remain to be considereii are the characteristic orna 
ments and the decorative accessories of the figures. The 
most important of the decorati\'e devices is the Kaii 
bandha, the waist-band w'hich is used for fastening the 
garment which has a buckle shaped like a dragon-head 
with festoons hanging dnwn. This is known as the cirm/d;!- 
mdlai. The festoons which lia.ng on the thigh are knowm 
as Urumdlai. Similar festoons hanging down the ear- 
ornament across the shoulders are known as bahu-ntdlai. 

The Kali bandha was freely used in the preceding school 
of Buddhist sculpture as will appear from the Buddhist 
Dwdrpdla from Anuradhapura, Ceylon (Figure 6A). The 
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ear-ornaments arc as a rule very elaborately designed.* 
The ratna-kodara handham (the jewel-band for the chest) 
also borrowed from Buddhist sculptures has become 
an indispensible accessory in all South Indian images and 
has developed into a distinctive characteristic of the 
southern school. 

A small bell generally found tied on the right leg 
below the knee in Saivaitc hgures is also a jieculiarity of 
South Indian bionze images (plate XXVI 11). 

The loims of the coronets and head-gears we meet 
with in the South Indian images have some characteristic 
features of their own. The principal f(jims are known as 
Kiritam, Karanda mtilmta, Jatu mukuiam and jatn badham. 

'I'hc Kiritam is generally prescribed for Vaishnavite 
figuies, the Karanda mukiita for female deities, and the 
Jat<l mukuta for the various forms of Siva. The coiffure, 
Jain hadham is prescribed for Chandikeswara and saints. 
The Karan da- mukuta is thus defined m the text “ Midn- 
chthiigram - Kramnt - Kshinam - Karanda-mukula'^va-tu pad 
mai,ya-M nkutakdrauMmikutiigram prokal payct ” I'he shajie 
of the Karanda mukuta should be tapering tiom tlu' base 
to the top. the fmial being shaped like the down oi the lotus 
(Fig. 7 ). It IS illustrated in figures (plates XXXI 11 & 
XXXVI). The Kirita mukuta will be found in figures (plates 
l.XIII and LXVll). The Jah mukuta is illustiated m 
ligure 7 and also m the image of Chandrast'khara, Ganga- 
(Ihara and the Kaldahanamurti plates (XV, XTV and I). 

The Prav((-toraiia or pravfi mandala the ‘ halo ’ 
or the ‘ gateway of ladiance ’ originally used for the ring 
of file’ m w’hioh Siva is repiC'.entod as dancing his perennial 
dance, has now become a sine qua non for all South Indian 
figuies. It is made of a separate piece of metal and is 
attached by the pegs of the lower ends of the arch into 
two sof kets on the pedestal of the image. In the case 
of the Vaishnavite images the form of the flames are modi- 
fied into othei decoiative devices as in the figure of Krishna 
in plate LX. Sometimes this decor.it ive arch has .i dragon- 
head as in the figure (in plate XLII) which has a marked 
affinity to the w^ell-known aichitectural device known 
as the Kiriimukha. 


I “ Dirjjha Karnc ^apotradhyayn Kvtyat ntahafa huitdnUm (MSiusarA, Ch i;8, 
Mtiiti l.^khaua bi(lhainm) ir ‘For the loiiR tats should he made the Kundala 
(i u oinamcnt) knoun dj the ' makara * (dragon) dccoratctl with foliages’* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I N order to trace the history and evolution of Chula 
Art of which the bronzes the siibj(>ct-matter of 
this volume, form such an interesting ramification, 
it will be necessary to consider the earliei forms 
of Saivaite art which pr('ceded the advent of the ( holas 
and in what way the later school is related to the 
earlier ones. Tlu^ existing examples of the older Saivaite 
scupltiire, however, do not carry us back very far, as 
the history of Saivaism would lead one to believe. If 
it is assumed that the different conceptions of Sh u as 
enumerated in the Sakaladhihir of Agastj^a and in the 
Kdsyapiya had taken definite sculptural forms an<l were 
practised in the South by the sculptors who lived about 
the time of these Aryan immigrants from the Nortli it 
would be difficult to support such a hypothesis by evi- 
dence of actual specimens which could be attiibuted 
to the time about which Agastya or his followers could 
be said to have lived. Botli the works of Agasly.r and 
Kasyapa give the iconography of various Saivaite images, 
the most important of which are Nataraja, Ardhanarisw.ira, 
Kalsanhara, Tripurantaka, Gangadhara, Virateswara, Gaj- 
hamurti, some of these conceptions being the special 
features of South Indian Saivaism. The worship of Siva as 
Nataraja, for example, is a special cult peculiar to South 
India. The innumerable shiines and images connected 
with its worship which arc still existing there prove the 
pre-eminence and popularity of this form of Siva in the 
^uth. The bronze- workers in the employ of the Chola 
princes have devoted their best skill in casting the image 
of the " Dancing Lord,” and from the numerous examples 
of this image made during the Chola supremacy one is 
led to suppose that its form and peculiar pose though 
based on and illustrating the original dhyami mantra of 
the Brahmin iconographer was originated by the (ffiola 
sculptors. As we shall presently find that such a sup- 
position would be erroneous as the subject has been already 
treated by the artists of the earlier Saivaite schools.* 

1 Many stone images of Nataraja have been found in Pun, Bengal (Gaud 
and Benares) and other places in North India but they are certainly of later 
as compared with the images of the same found it the South* 
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One of the earliest available evidences of Saivaite 
sculpture is a reference in the third century A.D. by Pory> 
phyry' to an image in a cave in the north of India which 
fiom the doscnption corresponds to the form of Ardha- 
Nilrisiidya The image of Ardha-Ndriswam has been found 
m many caves in the Deccan, all of which date after the 
sixth century A.D. The earliest literary evidence as to 
the existence of Saivaite images is perhaps the reference m 
Panini (4th Century B.C.) and the commentary of Patan- 
jali (2nd Century B.C.). The earliest image oi Naf a fd/a or 
.Siva 1 andaba is found at Badami (Bombay Presidency) 
known foimerly as Batapipura, the ancient capital of the 
( halukyas. 

The caves at Badami appear from epigraphical evi- 
dence to have been excavated about 578 A.D. The image, 
in question which has sixteen arms, occurs on the West 
wall of the entrance to Cave i (vide Figure 8) It is a 
fine piece of bas-relief consummately executed. The ‘ Kati- 
hastha ’ attitude {vide Figure 9) which has become a man- 
nerism with the later Chola sculptors is fust seen in the 
Badami caves.” Next to the Badami caves, the image 
of Natanija is met with in the bas-reliefs in the Kailash- 
nath temple at Conjivaram. This group of temples is one 
of the earliest examples of the architecture of the Palla\ as 
and was probably constructed about 675 A.D., being 
later by about a century to the rock-cut temples at 
Mammallapuram where the Pallava sculpture of the 
period attained its peifection. The stone panels in the 
Kailashnath temple and the group of temples asso- 
ciated with it contain a very interesting series of repre- 
sentations from the principal legends of the Saivaite my- 
thology many of which have furnished types for the latci 
school of sculpture under the Cholas. As Mr. Rea has 
justly observed the Pallava ait merged into the Chola 
style in the 8th and 9th centuries ; the period of transi- 
tion is well indicated in the beautiful examples of Pallava 
sculpture at Trichinopoly {vide Fig. 158, Vincent Smith, 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 222). The 
relief, so beautiful In its dignity and restraint approaches 
in its spirit and treatment very nearly, the splendid figures 
of Siva which we find amongst Chola sculptures executed 


I **The Indian TraveU of Apotlonins of Tyuna** by Priaulx (1873)# pp. 152 
158. 

* Plate XX, figure 2, J. Burgess, Archselogical Survey Rcpoil, Belgaum 
cind Kaldagl Diotncts, 1874. Similar attitudes also occur in a bos-rehef in oue 
of the oldest Chaitya caves at A jail ta (No, 9), see ** IHu^itrattons of the Rock-CtU 
Temphs of /wrfw,** by Fergusson, 1664, page 8* 
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between the gth and 13th centuries. In many of the 
hmr-armed figures of Siva at Mamallapuram, e.g., those 
on the left niclie of the Dharma-raja-Ratha (609-645 A. D.) 
we find the conceptions of the type of Saivaite figures 
which are undoubtedly the forerunners of many of the 
images of the Chola school. 

The ten-armed sculpture of Nataraja at the Brahminical' Evolution of 
cave at Aihole (655-680 A.D.) formerly known as Aryapura Natarv^ 
comes earlier in order of time to that in the Kailashnath 
temple. At Aihole, the stone-relief of Nataraja (Fig. 9A) 
resembles the one at Badami in the pose of the two upraised 
arms holding up a serpent horizontally over the crown. This 
conreption is evidently based on lihyan mantras different 
from the ones to which the South Indian sculptures owe 
their inspiration. There is a very interesting stone figure 
of Siva in one of the temples at Aihole {vide Fig. 5, Annual 
Report, Archaeological Survey, 1907—1908, p. 202) which 
in its general conception and details of ornaments, clearly 
resembles the South Indian type as familiar to us in bronze 
images. 

Tlic next stronghold of Saivaism which attracts the 
student of Saivaite sculpture is the famous group of cavc- 
temples at Ellora, the most important from the sculptor's 
point of view being the Dasabatar cave (650-750 A.D.) 
and the Lankeswara Cave (750-850 A.D.) Both these two 
caves last-named contain representations of Nataraja, the 
one in the Dasabatar cave is a particularly fine example 
(Fig. 12). The pose of the first left arm running across 
the breast which lends such power and vitality to the whole 
figure, is a peculiarity which we first meet with here, and 
has been followed in all South Indian conceptions of the 
‘ Dancing Lord’. There is another conception of the 
Dancing Lord which is met with in South India but which 
has no counterpart in metal images. This is known as the 
Urdha Tandaba (dancing with the leg upward) and is 
formed sometimes with 4 and sometimes with t6 arms. 

The most well known example is the one at Tirumala 
Nayak’s choultry.^ Two less known examples are illus- 
trated here (Figures 10 and ii). The first one is perhaps 
earlier in date and was found in the Siva temple at Tiru- 
punanthal, Tanjore District. The other figure (N<j. ii) 
occurs in Kailasnath temple at Taramangalm in the Dis- 
trict of Salem. They deserve to be noticed on account 


* Vide Annual Report, Archaeoloi^ical Survoy in India, 1907-1908. 

* Other examples occur in many temples m Tanjore and at Avadaiyar kovil 
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of tlieir iconograpliiral peculiarity rather than their 
artistic merit. The treatment of the figure which is in 
stone has a cl(jse affinity to metal images. The next 
important sclio(fis of Saiva sculpture are represented by 
the two interesting groups at Elephanta (8th century) 
and at Hhubaneswara (i2thand i ph centuries). They are 
widi'ly different in their style and treatment from e.ich 
other .ind though related to the earlier style wliich we 
find at Ellora tliey havt* d(*veloped (pialities and clniracter 
istics which clearly dilfcMentiate tliem from the central 
schools in the Di'ccan and the South. So that the sculp 
tnres in th<' cavi's ol Elephanta and in the teinjfies at 
Ijhuhaneswara and those executetl during the Chula ascend- 
('iicy in the South represent three distinct schools ; the last 
named in its importance and its sustained activity which 
has survivt'd uj) to the present century isot special interest, 
inasmuch as the schools I'eprescnted by the Elephant. i 
and Bhubaneswara temples hav(' not ex('rcised much in- 
lliu'uce on later art and have long ago bcf'omt' extinct. 
Indeed th(' art represented at Eh'phanta seemed to b(‘ a 
sjioradic and isolated outburst not sustained or follow('(l 
for any length of time, as was t1u‘ case with the Saivait(‘ 
sculptures which w(‘ meet with in the group of temples at 
Bhubanc'swara. 

Tlu' School of the South Indian Bronzes with which 
we are specially conc('rncd hero invites comparison with 
the contemporary stone sculptures in the South wliich wen' 
produced practically under the same influence and condi- 
tions and for the same purpose of illustrating the Saivaite 
mythology. Indeed the same artists sometimes cast th<’ 
bronze images who chiselled the stone panels in the niches 
of the temple. The number of accomplishments of a 
master-craftsman are enumerated as ten, in some of the 
manuscripts— 

“ Daru-ishta-sila-lowha 
Sneha-mrit-ghat-sarkara 
Danta-yantra-kriyabhasa 
Silpinam dasadha-kriya.” 

The ten materials in which artists should work are 
wood, brick, stone, metal, lime, (stucco) plaster, sugar, 
ivory (teeth), yantra (?) and flat drawings as in paintings. 

'riiere are still a few living artists who work in more 
than one medium. But from very early times the South 
Indian Sthapatis generally specialised in one or other 
medium. With the increase of the demand for the 
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Ulsaba Miirtis wliu h weio so jnurh in lequest by the Saiva 
devotees foi votive olteiings the makers of tlu blon^e- 
. image foimed a giuiip by themselves and spec lalised as 
sciilptois in metals llie Jutius oi the pioLession of the 
Rtilhas (cais) also tailed into existdue a skilful sthool ol 
ai lists who chose wood as then mittiial and wtie known 
<is the Ratha-l\nrik"s ‘the buildeis of the lais.’’ Ihey 
ex(‘( uted veij' line pie( t's ol wood sdilptnu winch were 
used as (k eolations loi tlu st' t ais, some ol whu h aie ma-)tc i- 
]neces of their kind. W e i an t \en now' lind at Kumbako- 
nani ami at Tiuhmopoly a gioup of skilful wood laiveis 
who aie still practising then luieditaiy cialts Ihe 
best and the oldest exampks (d these tais tan be sttn 
at Kumbakonam and Tanjoie, some of tlu lintst pcihips 
being among the gionp of old < ais <it lunkala Kuiuluim 
111 tlu tlistiict ot ( Innghpnt 1 he Ait h.eologu al Siiivty 
l)t })ai tint lit, Math, IS (nth has obt.inutl jihologiaphs 
of some pieces of the'-<' taivings fiom an old t ai at Kiiinba- 
k on a 111 

Ilow tlu ti idituMis ol l*alla\a It inple-^t ulptuit wtit tontwn- 
tltctltipi'd <uitl [Milttltd in a laiillltss ind \ital sl\lt 
Ik appan lit littin the sttnu' stulpluits in tlu nu lu ol tlu 
-.leaf hai\ a ttm()lt at (rangaikoml i-( holapuiam anti aho 
lit Koranganadham ttinple at Si iniv asnalhii m tlu dis 
lint ol liithmopoly iluy ait tlu it pit a nlalut s ol 
>omt of the 1)1 st [)ict t s that ( Iml i ai list j have txttutid 
111 sttiiie and soiiit' ot the detail-) and tlu gtntial t Iniiat tci 
ol till tieatinent ol the liguit invitt tonijiaii-iou willi soint 
ol tlu hist sculptuitsof Java with vvhitli tiny si t m lo bi 
aitislually itlatcd 1 lu temple at (i.nigaikonda, liiuiukd 
L)y Rajcndi.i Chula De\a (loib ’,=)) maik'> tlu tnlmmatin 
])oint of Cht)la activity in tlu ichgioiis ail ol South liuh i 
which was initiated by Raja-Kaja I (e) 8 =i loi ;), tlu bniM i 
of the Rrihadoswai temple .it lanjoit It inu->t not b' 
supposed that the slont* stulpline ol tlu ( Iu>l i ])tiud 
I onsisted cxcliisiv'ely of decoialive ligmt > vchith loiimd 
pait f)f the aichitcKlnie of the temples 1 hen an i si lu 
of stone images woishippcd as picsidin”, ikilus in in oiy ' 
small slnino both Saivaito and Vaishaiiav ite , ‘-onn ol (lu 
eailiesL of the specimen*! being, the two liguics ol Rlmnab i 

I J Ik Ralhif nikis jiul 111 t hn j i cl tli i i in I tli i j t i 

UtlSitK Cl tc lU V\ ll ind t lit cl 111 IIIHKI CJtll I 1 11 tiipl I 0 

lb No r S( V in til 1 1 1)1 1 f V til I ll ll I ( )ll I It 11 ftiii t jon i ii I 1 1 1 

II o ct foil!) in an inAiiplion ol Kulotlmi i i f n lo 1 1 1 -<) I ^ \iiun 1 
Kc]>ort, Auhkolcj^KiI Snivc>, i / S ^ p is 

■ Rtpoit of the Vi ( ll lolo^ic ll IH piitmcnt, ' ulhcin Luck iQii i-- 
4 mills North liiat of Kuinhakon iiu. 
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and Kali near the shrine of Nataraja in the temple of 
Chidambaram. The sculptures of the temple at the Avadai- 
yar-kovil also constitute important examples which to- 
gether with the other group of sculptures mentioned above 
afford specimens of the si one-carvers’ art parallel to that 
of the bronze workers. It will be interesting to compare 
the stone image of Bhikkanatesar now plastered, from 
the Brihadeswara temple at Tanjore, (Figure 13) with the 
metal image representing the same subject in plate (XX). 
Some of the stone examples of the subject treated in metal 
show a disparity of teehnique and iconographic conception 
which it is difficult to account for as will be evident from 
a comparison of the stone bas-relief of the Kaladahan 
Murti found in Pattisvaram, Tanjore District (Fig. 14) with 
the splendid example in bronze illustrated in plate (I). 

The art of the image-makers in metal possibly originated 
at the time when the custom of setting up the Utsaba 
Murtis was first initialed. Raja-Raja I is stated to have 
been the first to present to the temple of Brihadeswar 
the series of metal statues of Saivaite saints who, as we know , 
were canonized after their death and shared divine honours 
in the temples. The images of Manikka-vacagar and Sun- 
dara Murti (Plate XXX) and his wife Parvai (frontispiece) 
which we now find in a side corridor of this temple along 
with other Saivaite images must be .some of the oldest speci- 
mens of their kind and anterior to all the other series of 
Saivaite saints which we find in many other temples m the 
South. Wc find from the metal images of Buddha dis 
covered at Amaravati and other places that the art of the 
bronze-sculptor was practised throughout the Buddhist 
period and it must have been in existence during the 
earlier Hindu form of worship which prevailed in various 
parts of India before the advent of Buddhism.' It can- 
not be said, however, that the practice of installing UtsaOn 
Mnrtii, was first inaugurated by Raja-Raja I. As wc 
.shall find that the art of image-making in copper and other 
metals must have been older than the time of the Chola 
kings. The fact, that the " wax-process ” is mentioned in 
some of the South Indian manuscripts which can not be 
later than the second century A.D., when the books of the 
Silpasastras are supposed to have been collected in their 
present form, shows that the practice of casting images 


I That the Hindu form of temple *i\*orbhip was earlier than the Buddhist 
Ijcriod has been very ably discusbcd m A. Covimldcarya Svamin’s paper on '' Rama- 
>ana and Temples Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, No. 66, 
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in metal must have been current in South India long before 
the advent of the Cholas. Next to the collection of 
bronze images in the Brihades>war temple, the other 
important old collection of such images is found in the 
shrines on the south and west flanks of the rock-cut i he PaiUvdi 
temple at Trichinopoly. If we go by the date ol the exca- | 2 itaite 
vation of this temple which is attubuted to the Pallava Art. 

King Mahendra Varman I at the beginning of the seventh 
century, the bronze images ought to be older by three 
centuries than those in the Tanjore temple collection. 

Some of the images in the rock-cut temple, however, are, 
in style and quality, comparatively modern and many ol 
them can not be given any date earlier than those at Tanjore. 

Some of them, however, appear to be earlier than the Briha- 
deswar images, but it can not be stated delinitely that 
lliey were set up by the Pallava King when the tempU' 
itself was constructed, i.e., at the beginning of the seventh 
century. None of the inscriptions alfords any reference 
to the Pallava Kings having set up any bronze images, 
although Narsinha Potavarman is credited with having set 
up stone images in Raj Sinheswara temple (Kailasnath). 

Some pancha louha images of Subramanya and Sonihskanda 
have been found in the Kailasnath temple which is 
ascribed to the early part of the sixth century’ {vide Plate 
IJl "Pallava Aichitec.ture " by A. Kea, Madras, 1909). 

But they are evidently later than the Tanjore images and 
seem to belong to a period when the Chola princes 
lavished their bounty on the temples at Conjivaram. 

Some of the earlier Pallava Kings whose dales cannot 
now be definitely ascertained arc associated with Saivaite 
art of the time previous to the Cholas. 

From two cave inscriptions at the rock-temple ol 
Trichinopoly wo find that a Pallava King named Guna- 
bhara constructed a temple of Siva on the top of the moun- 
tain and placed in it a linga and a i>tatue ol himself. He 
also caused a stone image of Siva to be established here. 

In the grant from Kuram a Pallava King Paramesvaia 
Varmana is desciibed as " constantly clever in the 
sport of the fine arts."’ In the Icgcndaiy account of the 
conquest of Kanchipuram, the Pallava capital, by Adondai 
Chola, amongst the trophies of the battle acquiied by the 
latter a reference is made to a bronze gate of the Pural fort 


* According to Pr. HuIUch this temple was founded about 550 A.D. bouth 
Iiulian inscriptions, Vol. i, p. 10. 

^ South Indian Inscriptions Vol. 1, 1890, pp. 29-30. 
ft Ihtd, p. 153, 
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which shows that the PalldA a ai tists were also workers in 
metal.' 

1 lie oldest The oldest example of a South Indian bronze image 

sat^fte that I have been able to discover (Plate II) is from the 

Bronze Rijk Etluiographisch Museum at Leiden. It was 

found in Java and although the exact locality where 
it was discoverd is not known, it affords every interesting 
comparison with the later Saivaite images similar in purpose 
•ind inspiration. In its style and pose, and the general 
archaic character it certainly points to a period much 
anterior (by at least two or three centuries) to the great 
school of copper sculpture which rose under the Cholas. 
It cannot possibly be atti'ibuted to Javanese artists as 
it is so different to any images and .sculptures that have 
been found in Java. It therefore supports the tradition 
referred to by Dr. Vogel' and otheis that duiing the inter- 
course with Java and India many images were taken 
from the Indian continent. It was long after the Indian 
civilization had been engrafted in Java that the great 
Indo- Javanese School of Sculpture arose, the Buddhist 
school dating after 4ji A.D. when Java was first converted 
to Buddhism. 'I'he figure undoubtedly belongs to tlu' 
period of the earlier canonization of Java by India, which 
was a Hindu as distinguished from a Buddhist immigration. 
The Buddhist colony in Java was much later in date. 
According to a tradition recorded by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles “ the religion and arts of India were first intro- 
duced into Java by a Brahmin named Tritestra about 
77 A.D. This is attributed according to a Chinese annal 
to A.D. 25-57.'' According to Burnell this immigration 
sugg('sts a connection with the kingdom of " the Pallavas 
than with any other pari of India.”'’ About the time 
when Vishnugopa Salibahana reigned m Kanchipuram, 
a large colony is said to have emigrated from the coast 
of Telingana and settled in Jaca An inscription 
found there, belonging to about the filth century A.D. is 
probably the work of this people.” There is no doubt 


I A Rta. Pallava AnhitechirCt 1009, p. 3. 

• Dr. Vogel m the Indian Antiquary March 19U, at p, 93, states : I in ly 
note that in c ise of metal figures of a small size there exists always a pobbibihty of 
their having been imported from the Indian Continent. ** 

* Thomas Stamford Raffles. History of Java,\oV II, pp. 72. 

’ Vincent Smith, A lit story of Ftne Art tn India, 260, 

i BiirncU. South Indian Paleography, p. 131. 

Rea. Pallava Architecture, p, 4. Cp. also Fcigusson, History of Indian 
An hiiecturc, Vol. II, p. 430 (Dust FdiUon). “ If Java got her Buddhism from Giijiat 
and the mouths of the Indus, she got her Hinduism from TcUngana and the mouths 
of the Krishna*** 
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that the style of the architecture of many of the temples 
of Java suggests kinship with the Pallava architecture 
at Kanchi and Mamallapuram. The earliest record of 
Saivaite worship in Java is found in the Sanskrit 
inscription of the Saka year 654 (A.D. 732) which attests 
the erection of a.lingatn by King Srinjaya, th(‘ son of Sannaha 
who calls himself ruler td the Isle of Java. The image 
m question may be assigned to the earliest period of Sai- 
vaite activity under tlic Pallavas which can be roughly 
dated at about the sixth century A.D. We reproduce here 
for the purpose of comparison two bronze images found in 
Java, one rejircsenting Siva (Figure 15) and the other Vishnu 
(Figure 16). The latter ligure in the treatment ot tlu 
dress and the decorations, festoons, and ornaments can 
tahilj’ suggests analogies with the South Indian Scliool 
ol .Sculptures. The iiguro of Siva except in the manner ol 
its lu'ad-dress (jata miikuta) and the symbol of the bull 
at the foot of the iiedoslal, affords very little similarity 
with the South Indian type and probably represents a 
local Javanese style based originally on the prototypes 
intioduceil from India such as th(‘ image' of Siva and Pai- 
\ at i referred to above (Plate II). That the piactire ot 
lepresenting the Vahanci of an image bv a miniatun' elfigy 
of the same at the foot ot the pedestal was a peculiarity ol a 
group of South Indian Sculpture will be appan'ul from tlu- 
bronze figure of Ganesa (South India) 111 the collection 
of the Musec Guimet {vide Petit Guide, iqio, page 70). 

The dhynna mantra fioin the text of K'lsyapiya which the jav.t 
enables us to identify the image of Siva and Parvati from 
Java (Plate II) is as follows : — 

LJma-Sahita-dliyanam : 

" Padma-sthan-sukhasanam-trinayancim-sanclhistha- 

Gouri-mukhaloka-smeramukham- j atamn k n t a- j uk' 
khandendu-moulim-sitani , 

Bamalingita-bamamanya-karoyo-stankang-rarigam- 

bivratam, 

Sesham-sabya karabhayapracl.a-mumajukatam-Mahe- 

sam-bhajet.” 

— (Kasyapiya). 

Translation . 

I adore Mahesha along with Uma, who is seated on the 
lotus-throne in the Sukhasana (easy) pose, He having the 
Jatd mukuta (coronet of matted locks) with the crescent 
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History, 


was till then a living faith shared by the king and the 
people alike. Numerous images of later times have been 
found and are still coming to light year after year, during 
the explorations of the Government Epigraphists, and of 
the Archeeological officers of the Madras circle, which go 
to show that many artistically important images were 
made throughout the period between the 14th century, 
the time of the close of the Chola influence, and the present 
time. Some of them are beautiful sp('cimens of their 
kind though they belong to an age of decadence and are 
very far removed from the strength and fine technique 
of the earlier images, the most typical of which wo find 
in the corridor of the Brihadeswar temple. Indeed this 
group of copper images must at present form the starting 
point of the study of the South Indian bronzes. Many 
of the old deserted temples in the districts of Tanjore and 
Trinchinopoly have yielded up their treasures and during 
the last few years most of the old images of these temples 
have been ransacked by dealers and curio-hunters and 
have passed into the hands of many European collectors, 
some having found their places in the Continental Museums, 
the most important specimens being in the collection of 
the Musee Guimet, Paris, and in the Holland Museum. A 
curious archaic bronze figure discovered in Adichanallur 
in the district of Tinnevelly (figure 17) deserves notice by 
itself, although it cannot in any way be connected with 
the cult-images and the school of bronzes we have been 
considering here. Tlic workmanship is very rude and 
suggests a primitive style. 'I'hc tunic and the trousers 
in which the figure is dressed proclaim a foreign and non- 
Hindu subject. Another archaic figure (Plate LXX) re- 
cently acquired by the Madras Museum is of greater in- 
terest as it seems to be related to the Saivaite bronzes. 
There is some difliculty in identifying the figure. It has 
been suggested that it represents Venugopalaswamy. 
From the peculiarity of the head-dress one would be in- 
clined to identify it as AayanSr son of Siva, although in 
its pose it recalls the figure of Rama {vide Plates LXXT, 
LXXII). It has special resemblance with the figure of 
Rama in (Plate LXX I). Before all the best existing 
examples, some of which are still stowed away in the temple 
corridors and underground cells, are accessible and made 
available for study, it will not be possible to undertake an 
adequate survey of the South Indian bronzes with a view 
to trace their history and the style which they evolved in 
the different periods. As we have found the practice 
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of casting metal images has continued tliroughout the 
I4lh and 15th centuries up to our times. The' religious 
patronage which the Chola princes extended to the image- 
makers was followed by their descendents and successors 
and also by private citizens and merchants and the com- 
mon people ; such patronage has varied from time to time 
under various surrounding circumstances, the fates of the 
ruling dynasties or the religious activity of the particular 
periods. The impetuous current of Saiva fanatic, zeal 
lost much of its force with the fall of the Chola powers 
and also with the rival activity of the Vaishnava move- 
ment and finally received a fatal check by the Mahomedan 
invasion led by Malik Kafur in 1310 A.D. The Nayakas 
of Madura and later on the Maharattas at Tanjore who 
were both Saivaites tried to keep up the temple festivi- 
ties and to revi\e the patronage foi religious art which 
was so fashionable during the Chola rule but the t)riginal 
character of the sculptor’s art which attained its highest 
water-mark about the Qth and loth centuries had lost 
its \'itality. The NSyakas (i54()-i673) no doubt, kept 
u]) the waning flame for a time and made substantial 
contributions to the art of the South, as will be evident 
from their stone architecture and the sculptures associated 
with them which are typically represented by tlu' famous 
Choultry of Tirumala at Madura (1623-59). But soon 
after the Nayakas had lost their power the last stay of 
the royal patronage which had kept the practice of the 
arts at such a high level was gone and the art of the South 
Indian sculptor distinctly took a downward course. The 
ruling dynasties at Vijayanagar also tried for a time to 
imitate the lavish religious patronage, of their predecessors 
but their influence was less important and the sphere ol 
their activities was comparatively narrow and theij 
artistic undertaking was relatively meagie and could 
hardly recall the times that preceded them. 

There is an interesting reference to a bronze temple 
in the account of Abdur Razzak, thcPeisian ambassador 
to Deva Raya ii (1420-43) of Vijayanagar. In the course 
of his journey from Mangalore to Vijayanagara he visited 
a town “ where he saw a small but wonderful temple 
made of bronze’’’. But it is impossible to say if the temple 
was constructed by the Vijayanagara Kings. The temple 
atTirupati, on Tirumala hill, was the object of the lavish 
endowments of the Vijayanagara Kings and the riches of 


1 Sewell — A Forgotten Empire (1900), p. 
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sions fiom \ai ions ])ait-, ol South liuln i ui il ohomtii 
Ion Hut tlu fashion ol jihxuIii oi -.dtiii uj) un i.-< 
in temples ha', wamd and tlu ojip iitunitu-. toi (lu hi ui/ 
S(ul[)toi to piaetisi Ills u I h o < In eonie hinilid in tl' 

( ouise of the la .1 tew \e Us Vn ilti unit w is m 1 to I n I 

< luploMneut foi >onu ol tlu u i illaiun liom S\\ innin d i 
111 (lu Goveimnint School ol \ii iq M idiis iiul soiu' ol 
tlum lie itill (inploMd d I u lu i in tint in.tUnlMii 

I lu Vu toi 1 1 I u hiiu il lust it lit M uh is, h u d o i nli in It o 
\ 0 lolls roininis'ions to (luin dniiii’ k i ni \i id uul h 

II U d to ku p up t In leailllln UK ( s ol I \(i\ old .(iKioloi 
hionze Woi kei ^ 

Fioiu till ixunphs it oni dia*' ■. i u i.n> pi ol 
to jlUti tO^ltlUM I ( 0)IIU tld lid n \ ol In (' illltl >n I 

south Indiui liioii/i' wiiu II iiiii.t m ol hntj uul % 
huistive usiuilus fill tlun w in I lu > h t iil nili 
itcntitiM gi ou|)in ^ ol tlu 1 \ uiiph s di ,< i m d o pi 'id 
based on i genual shuK ol iiun .txhsli [i (idiudi 
Vs we ha\ (' found \ u v f* w oi I'u st < \ inipu ^ oi h d di ’ 
.iiiii thosi wliuli (ail 1)1 iss(iut( 1 ud'i Ph d it I u \ 

paituulu t( mjik in whuh tlu \ ho lu i I i ind dl I 

nitu sting pi ool ol tlu Ik t (III' lli h, > i/ im i i.i . 

uewu lost (lull high iitulu skill i n i i ! hi inii \ n 
oiie will be inehneil to e ill d( ( i lud 1 > uiiulsllh . i m 
ous infei loi iin igi s ol 1 it( 1 tiiiii s, w lid e u lult! i i 
Ol two mastupiuis vehuli hold t'an h mu 'ii i. lO 
the geiKialh racdiotu (hi.uu -i '' iiuiip m 

woiks \ \ei\ ih.uutiiistu > \ niiplt will b( loiiii I n 
th( im.ig( of daiu mg Ixiishni (I'liti I \ wl.uli 's i mi 
paiatnelv modem woik I lunu i onip uo 'u viA'/s \Pn ii 
uicumbei till' reiitial h,ui( di'pln i i o d' j) i d\ 
in to( hniqiu and c oik ( ptiou is < unjiaiul with 1h< Im 
modelling .ind vitalitv of tlu* duum^ li uk 

The t\puall\ deiaduil (x.imph. in puhqis will 
requesentc'd by the hgiius ilhistiatid iii I'l.itis \I1 \1 

XVlIl XX, XXI, XXXI I XLV X L On tiu othu 
hand the most cliaiatteiistic qualities oi this si hool 
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Relative 
dates of the 
leading 
examples. 


of sculpture arc very well brought out in the illustrations 
given in Plates I, III, IV, XVI, XXXI, XXXIII, 
XXXIV, XXXVI, XLIX, LII & LXXVIII. The" 
group of the latter taken together constitutes a fairly high 
criterion by which the qualities of the later works can be 
judged. 

After the Java image, one is inclined to place the 
image of Gouri (Plate XXXIV) and Siva-kama-Sundari 
(Plate XXXIII) as coming next in order of time. The 
modelling in both these images is a little stiff and conven- 
tional and tliey probably represent earlier examples of 
Cliola sculpture. They mark the preparatory stage for 
the maturity of style and the faultless technique of some 
of the best of the Brihadeswar images. The images of 
Kalakrda, Parvai and the Nataraja in the Tanjore temple 
will undoubtedly justify these claims. The image of 
Gangadliar also from a temple in Tanjore (Plate XIV) 
suggests comparison with the figures of Kalakala and 
Paramesvara-Swamy (Plates I & XVI), but in its general 
character and conception does not seem to belong to 
the times when the Brihadeswara images were made 
and presented to the temple. The numerous inscrij)- 
tions which Raja-Raja I caused to be carved on the 
walls of the Briliadoswar temple are of special interest 
with regard to these sculptures. From these inscriptions 
which arc all dated in the 29th year of his reign {i.e. 984 
A.D.), we tind that Raja-Raja presented to this temple 
vaiious images, one of which was a gold image of Khetra- 
paldeva. ilis gift was followed by others of the same 
kind from his Queen Lokamahadevi,' his son Rajendra Chola 
Deva,- his commander-in-chief Senapati Srikrishna Rama* 
and by the manager of the temple named Adittan Suryan. 
The insciiption of the last-named person which is also 
dated 984 A.D. refers to seven copper images which he 
presented to this temple.* Of these the two of Sundaramurti 
(Nambi Aruranar) and his wife Paravaiyar may possibly 
be identified with the figures in plate (XXX) and the Frontis- 
piece. The other inscriptions however do not help us to 
identify any of the other images illustrated in this volume. 
Much as we should desire to fix the date of the splendid 
copper images of Nataraja reproduced in (Plates III, IV 
& V) they must for the present remain undated. We 


I Ibid^ Inscription No, 34. 

* Ibid, p. gs;. 

* Ibid, p 152. 

* Vtd$ Ilullzch, South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 11 , para. 1 . 
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read from an inscription of Queen Cholamahadebi in the 
Brihadeswar temple dated 984 A. I), that she set up 
. copper images of Siva called Adavallar (Nataraja) and his 
consort and presented a few ornaments to these images.' 
The description however does not seen to answer to the 
large image of Nataraja in the Brihadeswar temple illustra- 
ted in (Plate III) particularly having regard to the height 
of the image given in the inscription which cannot apply 
to this image. Excepting the lu'ight givi-n in the 
epigraph, the description, however, very well applies to 
the Nataraja in the Musee Guimet Collection (Plate VII) 
and the one in the Ceylon Museum (Platt* IX) and is ihert*- 
fore worth quoting: — “One solid imago of Adavallar 
having four divine arms the (goddess) Ganga bhattaraki 
on the braided hair, nine braids of hair {jatu) and seven 
flower garlands {ptimillai) and measuring togelln'r with 
(an image of) Musalagam (the demon) who was lying on 
the ground three quarters and one eighth of a mnram 
in height from feet to the hair. One lotus on which this 
image stood set with jewels and measuring three viral in 
height. One pedestal measuring 5 viral in height. Out* 
solid aureola measuring 3 muram and 2 viral in circum- 
ference. One solid image of his Consort Uma-paramesvari 
measuring 17 viral 2 tarai (about 18 inches) in height from 
feet to hair.” 

The figures of Nataraja illustrated in (Plates 1 1 1 and IV) 
approach each other very closely in style and decorative 
details ; the oval form of the arch of Jlame is hardly met with 
in the later examples of this image. 'Fhe (*xamplc from 
the Brihadeswar temple is undoubti'dly the best com\)osi- 
tion of its kind hitherto known to us. The fine model- 
ling of the figure is distinctly superior to the exanqile from 
the Madras Museum. The smiling expression of the face 
which recalls the words ‘ Kinchil prahasil'knam ' <T the 
sculptors’ Sanskrit text is also more finely rcndeied than 
in the other examples. One is almost inclined lo attri- 
bute the masterpiece to the great sculjitois of historical 
fame, Jaya, Parojaya or Bijaya. Although it does not look 
as old as the Kalakala image (Plate I) it cannot be attri- 
buted to a period later than the second hall of the tenth 
century. Compared%ith these three images the Nataraja 
from the Colombo museum lags far behind in conception 
and technical execution. The specimen from the collec- 
tion of the Mus 4 e Guimet though closely follows in detail 


I Hultzch, South Induin Inscriptions, Vol. II, part II, plate 17 1, 



the Colombo image is much more crude in execution and 
is evidently a very modern work and compares poorly 
even with the latest example (plate XII) which was exe- 
cuted at the Victoria Technical Institute by a sculptor 
from Swamimalai in 1909. The image in the Hoozoor 
Kacheiy (treasury) in Tanjore* has no special merit com- 
pared with the foregoing examples. The examples given 
in Plates (VI If & XI) have some novel features which 
distinguish them from the previous examples. The image 
from Nallur in the Tanjore District (Plate VIII) is a clever 
study in moveimml and is also interesting fur its icono- 
giaphical poculiaiity. The eight-handed Nataraj a is com- 
paratively rare in the I'amil country. This conception 
si^ems to be identical with that of the stone relief of Dancing 
Si\'a in the Ellora ('ayes (Fig. 12). The text of Knsyapiya 
K'fers to Nataiaja with eight hands and sixteen hands 
lespectively, but the /u/c/ia/irt or the description suggest- 
ing the CO! responding patteni-image is not given in 
the te.xt. There are images similar to Plates VII & 
IX in the collections of Sir Ratan Tata and Lord Ampthill 
which we have been unable to reproduce here. It only 
1 (‘mains to refer to the decadent examples of this subject 
fiom the (’olombo Museum illustrated m Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s work, b'ew will endorse Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
o])inion that “ it is the most artistic of all ” similar images. 
J*'or n'.'isons whicli we shall prescmtly consider, the work 
may be supposed to represent an abortive attempt oi 
focal Sinhalese craftsmen who, without a training in the 
traditions of Sai\aite iconography were trying in vain to 
imitate the masterpieces of the Saivaite bronze sculptors. 

The />uncha loiiha images all of a Saivaite character 
, found in the ruins of a Siva Devale in Polonnaruwa in Ceylon 
and now deposited in the Ceylon Museum are important 
documents indispensable for the study of these bronzes.-" In 
fact the figure of Sundaramurti, one of these finds (Plate 
XXII), undoubtedly claims to be one of the best specimens 
of its kind which it is difficult to match with any example 
fi oin the main land. Questions have been raised as to whe- 
ther these imagi's were imported from India or made locally 
liy Ceylonese sculptors." Dr. A. Willey, F. R. s., late Director 
of the Colombo Museum, has asserted that “ they are Polon- 


X Vtde illuiitration figme 174, Vincent Smith, A Histoiy of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon 

* A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 253. 

■ ‘Indian and Ceylone*ie Bronzes* by V. A. Smith, Indian Antiquary, May 
1912, p 128. Spoha Zevlantca, September 1909, p. 67. 
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naruwa bronzes for better or woise ” and are not the workb 
of Tamil craftsmen. It cannot be contested that Buddhism 
, of Ceylon has laid the foundations of a very interesting 
school of sculpture both in stone and metal and that for 
several centuries artists both in metal and stone have 
flourished in Ceylon. But it will be impossible to asso- 
ciate the Saiva images from Polonnaruwa with the local 
artists of Ceylon brought up in ilie tradilions of Buddhist 
art. On the other hand the peculiar chaiacter and sub- 
ject of the images forbid any supj)usiuon that they could 
be the works of artists othei than those well versed in Sli\'a 
iconography, and the rules of image-making specially 
connected with the same. Although various Buddhist 
text books for sculptors liave been found in Ceylon, none 
of the South Indian manuscripts of the silpas<tsims have 
been discovered there.’ Besides the inlluence of Saivaisin 
never spread among the ('(‘ylonese wh(.t are always referred 
to as ” Sivadrohis ” or the ' enemies of Siva ’ in the 
Chola inscriptions. The remnants of the Siva temple at 
Polonnaruwa seem to represimt tlu* only ctaitrc of a non 
Buddhistic cult in Ceylon and it is in fact the only Saivaite 
colony there. That Saivaism nevei obtained a pcrm.ineiit 
footing in Ceylon will appear from the nature of the poli- 
tical relationship between the chief of Ceylon and tlu; 
.Saivaite princes of the Chola dynasty. The first Chola 
king who conquered Ceylon was Parantaka I (circ. qob 
946) and from such conquest assumed the title of “ a ver- 
itable Rama in battle.” His conquest does not seem to 
have acquired much influence and it was Raja-Raja I 
who brought about the complete subjugation of the whoU' 
island of Ceylon about the year 1005, Hk* twentieth >eat 
of his reign. He ruled Ceylon through governoas ap 
pointed by him and is said to have presented the revenue 
of a village in Ceylon lo the Tanjore temple {Taiijoye 
District Gazetteer, p. 31). This supremacy continue.il up 
the time of Kulottunga 1 (1073) when a rising took pl.ice 
and the Cholas were completely driven out from Ceylon. 
Of the Tamil records found in Polonnai uwa, those of Raj 
endra Chola I and of Adhirajendra (circ. 1070-1073) show 
that these kings made some benefactions to the Saiva 
temple, there, which was known as Vanvanama-dcvi'^varaiH 
Udaiyar. The first pari of the name suggests that the tem])le 


1 Some of the dhydnas collected iii the Rupahdiiyii iraiiilattd 8y h. H. 
Gooneratne, refer to images ol Siva, Pcirvati and others but they do not currtjpoiid 
to any of the bronze images found lu Polonnaiuwa. 
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must have been founded by or at least come into existence 
at the time of a queen called Vanavanmadevi, probably 
a Chola princess, A few short epigraphs found close to 
these Saiva temples refer to donors whose names show their 
connection with the South Indian towns Tiruppavanam,* 
Tiruvaiyaru and Chidambaram. After throwing off the 
Chola yoke in 1073 the Ceylonese retaliated by invading 
the Chola country during the reign of Raj Rajadhiraj 
II (1111-78). Led by their General Dandanath they 
captured and plundered Ramesvaram and marched upon 
Madura and burnt some villages in the Puttukkotai taluk. 
An inscri|)tion found in Arpakkam near Conjivaram gives 
a vivid pu lure of the dismay of the Cholas and describes 
the ravages of ' very wicked and vicious men,’ ‘ all sinners 
against Siva’ who had ‘ removed tlie sa< red door of the tem- 
ple at holy Ramesvaram, i>bstruoted the worship and 
carried away all the limple treasures” {Tanjoye Dhlrict 
Gazetteer, page 32). A desecration of such an imptn taut 
Saivaito shrine could hardly be expected from anj iiivad( 
with the slightest leaning for Saivaito worship. ■■ It was 
obvious that in spile of a continued t'liola occupation foi 
nearly seventy years the Ceylonese had not developed 
much predilection for the Saiva religion. These ” sinners 
against Siva,” tlien, could haidly have encouraged local 
sculptors to cast images of a Saivaito character. The 
shrines of Siva found at Polonnaniwa were most pro- 
bably founded by the Cholas for the benefit of the colony 
of Tamil Saivaites who emigiatcd to th(' north pait of the 
island probably at the time of Raja-Raja I, and the 
Saivaito bronzes which have been discoveied in the Si\.i 
Devale and adjoining sites at Polonnaniwa were in all 
probability imported from the mainland, at the time wIkmi 
the Saivaite shrines were built, or pr<‘sented to the temples 
by donors from South India in later limes. There is no 
doubt however tliat these beautiful examples of Saivile 
images which the Chola colonists brought to Ceylon ex- 
cited the wonder and emulation of the local Sinhalese 
craftsmen, some of whom attempted to copy some of these 
models and to reproduce the conventions of ils poses and 
peculiarities without a previous knowledge 01 training as 
to its traditional rules and measurements. It would be 
impossible for any sculptor familiar with the rules laid 

^ Madras Govtniment Hpifiraphi^t & Report, 1909-10, p. 9, 

8 Rev. E. H. Riookcs m the Revim, February 1901, page 07» KleiwS 

to a tradition that ^I.tnikya vachaka converted the King of Ce>lou to Sawai»ni autl 
the lattei removed lub capital to IHlonnaro (Pollanuniwa ">) vhere he died 
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down in the Kasyapiya legaiding I lie modelling ol the 
image of a Nataraja to dispose the hands md the feel ol that 
figuie at such absurd angles as in the Polonnaruwa image 
(illustrated in Plate X). Accoidmg to tin canon of the 
Saivaite imager the arms shall not out-stiip WxQhuci-sutra, 
the horizontal line drawn arms-, the neck and the shoul- 
ders— a rule which has hardly il ovei been ’ lolati d by the 
sciilptois brought up in the ^oiith Indian liaduions The 
seated figure of Parvati found in ((ylon (Plate LXXX) 

IS pel haps a less nnsnccossfnl atlcmpi of a Sinliakse sculp- 
loi to reproduce a Tamil moih] of llie same deity If 
we compare this image with a somewli it simil.u sedent 
lignre (Plate XXXV) of the same goddess it will bi .ippai ent 
th< re is a deviation both in the modelling and the ticat- 
ment of the figure as <dso m the ornaments and details 
in the Ceylonese example winch ranks it out as the woik 
of an aitist unacquainted with the inks md (oinentions 
of bouth Indian s'nilptuie llu' hind canning tin* lotus, 
m this class of images, arc oi ling to llu inl m the 'south 
Indian texts, should no\(, > (i i nh tin nqiple of the 
light breast. Similaily the dra''n up ii ,lit fc g sliall ncaif} 
touch the knee of tfic othc’i le-* in ti" , . i is^ ciimigis Both 
these lules have been oliscivc. Imllu ''oiith Indian examples 
but not in the (.tylonese speenmn We lepioducc luie 
(Fig. iH)' anothei typical cxinqili <>1 an abortive attompi 
of i Sinhalese sculptor to iinil U< the 1 imd model of the 
figure* of Siva-kam i bundaii (Plate XXXIII) Aiiollu'i 
mt(*i( sting little* figure in the Cohimbo Museum (Fig. iq) 
has some kinship with the South Tndiin bi<>nze*s. Ihe 
losaty of the* holy thu ad .and tin *'erpenl would 

se'i^m tf> proclaim a Saivaile subj(*tt. The tine lelatum- 
sliip between the art of Ceylon and tliat ot South India i-. 
indicated by the fact that mans ol the details ot oiuameml 
and dresses and head-gcais aic* dcuve^d fioin the puu tn cs 
of the old Buddhist srulptois winch weu adopted by 
later Saivaite sculptors and whicli are met willi in many cinhif” 
of the contemporaiy Buddhist jiguie seiilptmcs of ( Art 
fake for instance the stone Nagadwaiapala ftom Ceylon 
(illustrated in Fig. 6A). One tasily icciignises m tins 
figure the waist band — the ratna kodar bemda The anmon- 

malai — the central tiger buckle and the festoons of the 
drapery at the sides — are the unmistakable* chaiacteiistics 
of South Indian bronze sculpture They were m fact 

I It has been suggested that the tt<?nre lepnsents Pattiiu. Tli type how v r 
unmistakably recalls PSlrvati the ^akt% ot biv i* 
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the common properties of all Buddhist artists of South 
India and Ceylon and have been adopted by and have 
survived in the practices of the Saivaite sculptors when 
Buddhism died out in South India. Referring to these 
bronzes found in Polonnaruwa, Dr. Willey has observed 
that " there arc some experts who will declare that these 
bronzes are not so good as South Indian bronzes. Such 
a statement rests upon the conscious or more likely uncon- 
scious assumption that Ceylon is a paradise of medio- 
crities, and that whilst it produces many good things 
it never has produced one really excellent thing. The 
assumption may be corn'd, but it should be stated if it 
is so.” Any one familiar with ihc splendid examples of 
Buddhist bronzes found in Cc'yhm will admit that the crafts- 
men of Ceylon hold their own in figure sculpture against 
all the master-pieces of the kind produced in the Indian 
funtinent and the fact that the Polonnaruwa bronzes are 
not the work of Sinhalese c,raft'->men does not in any way 
detract from tlu'ir leputation. The ' Jambala', the ' Ava- 
lokiteswara’, and above all, tlie broii/.e statuette of Bodhi- 
sattva from Anuradhapura' in flic (Colombo Museum, to 
name only a few, are ” really exc('llent things”, executed 
by Sinhalese artists, which lia\c no livals in India. 

'fhe Polonnaruwa finds are undoubtedly the most 
typical examples of South Indian bronzes and the Sundara- 
murtiswami (Plate XXII) and the Chandeswara (Plate 
LXXVIII) take their place as some of the great mastei 
pieces of Indian sculptui e. In the figui e of Chandeswara as 
in the figure of Manikka vachaka, Appar and Tirugnansam- 
bandha (Plate LXLIIl), one finds a simplicity of treatment 
and a less conventional modelling which distinguish these 
figures from the traditional representation of the images of 
the deities. Special intei est attaches to the remarkably fine 
statuette of the so-called Chandeswara (Plate LXXVIII) 
said to be ” an apotheosised devotee of Siva”. From the 
msciiption on the base of the image as read by D. M. de Z. 
Wickeremsinghe it is clear that it represents some lord, 
chief or king and not a deity. It probably represents 
some royal donor or founder of the temple although the 
head-dress —the Jatn-miikuta (the crown of matted lock) 
and the richly decorated cloth wiapped round the figure 
would seem to suggest a saintly personage'. It is a much 
more conventionalised portrait than the somewhat simi- 
lar figure of VenkatapatirSya (Plate LXXV), the latter 

‘ CooiiiardLSwamv, belcottU uxamplcb of ladian Art, Plate XX. 

• Probably Vyaghrap&da » * t. 
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being a more real portrait. Of the two figures of Appa- 
swSmi one has already been reproduced in Mr. Havell’s 
Ideals of Indian Art (Plate XIV). The other one which is 
reproduced here (Plate LXLII) is very diff(*ront from the 
former in treatment and conception and can only be identi- 
fied by the weeding implement. A somewhat similarfigurt' 
of the boy saint Tirugnansambandha seems to be t he pro- 
duction of the same artist. The imag(' of Sury.i also 
found in Polonnaruwa (Plate XXV) is n-markable for the 
beauty of its technique particularly in the delicate ormi- 
mentation. It seems to be much older in date than the 
other finds and has a dignity in its samavan'^a pose which 
lends it a character much superior to similar images ff)unct 
in the Chola territories, e.g., the one found at Suryanara- 
yan Kovil in the Tanjore District (Plate XXIV), tlie only 
sun-temple first ff)unded and dedicated in tlx' I'amil 
country by Kulottunga I (1067-1070). * I'lie I'olombo 
image of Surya is much more akin in style and Insitment 
to the Piirvati in the same collection. With this figure 
should be compared the other images of kar\ ati (Plate 1 X , 
S/)o/m Zcy/rtw/ca, September 1909), which an* mor<' stilf in 
pose and formal in treatment than the other image. Ihc 
‘ Siva and Parvati,’ of the Colombo Mnsi'um (Plati* XXVII) 
.ilso invites comparison with the similar subject fioin the 
Madras Museum (Plate XXVIII). Fhe Colombo example 
suffers by the comparison not only with the Madras co])y, but 
also in comparison with the artistic (pialities of the othei 
images, e.g., Siva (Plate XXII I), Sundaramurti orChandes- 
war. The Polonnaruwa finds taken together display a 
variety of treatment and a disparity in technical qualities 
which woul 4 preclude the assumption that they grew up 
at the same time as the production ot a school of sinilp- 
ture which could be said to have arisi'U in Ceylon undei 
the Chola influence. The ab.sence of any unity of style 
in the various examples found in the site would ^u])port 
the supposition that the collection in the temple grew 
from time to time out of the gifts made by Tamil donoi s 
from different parts of vSouth India— with the result 
that some of the best specimens of South Indian bronzes 
are found tide by side with very poor and lifeless exam- 
ples. 

The cult of Rama has contributed some very excellent 
pieces to the school of South Indian bronzes, the most 
striking example being that of Hanumana (Plate LXIX). 


I Madras Government Epigraphist’s Report, 1907-08, p. 78. 
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As an incarnation of Vishnu, Rama has enjoyed a great 
populariiy from very early times but a special cult founded 
on the worship of his image seems to have arisen much 
later, about the I2th century. Anandatirtha, the founder 
of the Madhva sect, is said to have brought the image of 
Rama from Badarikasrama and sent Naraharitirtha to 
Jagannatha about the year 1264 A.D. to bring what was 
(ailed the original idols of Rama andSita.' The southern 
pait of the Pandya kingdom, the Ramnad Taluk, Rames- 
\aram and Ceylon hav(} been specially associated with 
(he exploits of Rama. The island of Ramesvaram is said 
to contain the (jriginal liitgaiii which Rama himself founded. 
In various temples in the Ramnad district images of Rama 
with his consort Sita, and Lakhana, Hanumana and Jam- 
bubana are frequently found. One of such groups is illus- 
tiated in Plate LXXI. The group of Rama and his 
associates represented in Plate LXXI I is the work of a 
modern artist of Swami-Jiialai. Tlic figure of Hanumana 
in this group is specially remarkable. There has been some 
difficulty in identifying the missing object which the figure 
of Hanumana is supposed to carry. This could be identi- 
fied from the figure in ldat(‘ LXXI which evidently carries 
two According to the legends, Hanumana was 

deputefl by Ramn to go and fetch two linganis from 
Benares, OIK' to be founded by Rama and another by Sita. 
As Hanumana did not come back with the lingams within 
the auspicious hour fixed (or the installation ceremony 
Rama established two lingams made out of sand by Sita, 
which greatly enraged the monkey-god when he returned 
late, with the lingams from Benares. In order to appease 
his anger Rama ordained that the Ungams brought by 
Hanumana should have precedence of worship over the 
sand effigies of Sita for all future pilgrims to the shrine 
of Rameswara. The representation of Sita has led to some 
confusion amongst artists who have generally adoptcid 
the traditional form of Parvati (Sivakama Sundari) in 
representing the consort of Rama. In the images of 
Parvati the left hand is represented as hanging down {/o/ 
hasta) ; according to the practice of the imagers, Sita 
slumld be represented with a lotus in her left hand and her 
right hand should hang down as in Plate LXXII. This 
rule has not been followed in the image of Sita in Plate 
LXXI. The figure represented in Plate LXXXIX 


I “ The Cult o( RSma,” page 47, Encyclopsedia of Indo-Aryan Research, 
\'ulume in. Part 6, by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
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has been described as that of Arjuna by the officers of the 
Archeological department. Having regard to its pose and 
its dhanurdhari hasta, the arm holding the bow {vide p. 44) 
it seems to be a representation of Rama. It is undoubtedly 
a very old figure and was discovered at a village in 
Trichinopoly. 

There is another class of images which dots not rii<- piam ts 
belong to the cult of Siva, Visimu or Ram.c I'liey ai e \ ei y 
frequently represented and seem to be associated with 
cult of the Surya or sun god.' They are the represen- 
tations of the planets Rahu, Ketu, Sukra, Chandra, Budha, 

Sani and Brihaspati. A very representative group is 
illustrated in Plate LXXXI. The rejueseutatioiis of tlie 
Vaishnavite Ahvtirs have afforded plenty of work to the 
bronze-workers but the images of these saints have not 
produced such striking work as the' statues of llie Saivaile 
saints. A representative collection will b(‘ found in Plate 
LVII. Some Jaina images in bronze ha\'e bi'cn dis- 
covered and reported on by the Arch.eological Surs'cy 
Department, Mysore, but they do not seem t(i disclose any 
new type or any specially artistic, peculiarity. The only 
importance of these finds lies in (lie fact that some of tie' 
images bear inscriptions giving the names of the artists 
a comparatively rare occurrence in Indian Art. Wo re 
produce here one examph' of a Jaina image in bronze from 
the collection of the Madras Museum (Plate LXl.). 


I Tlio only biiii-lLniiilt* m SuuUi India Jj tin on* ni the landni di 1 i(, 
iouudi-d by Kaloltnnga I. 



CHAPTER V. 


Criticism. 


T he one outstanding character of this school of 
sculpture whicl) unquestionably constitutes the 
bella epoca of Indian Art is its absorbing religious 
motive. It is an essentially hieratic ax't exclusive- 
ly devoted to the governing themes of South Indian 
Saivaism and latterly to themes from Vaishnavism, 
themes wliich turn upon the sacred person of Siva 
and Paramesvara, Vishnu and their various manifesta- 
tions and all the array of saints, apostles and tjuasi- 
divine piusoaages, c.g., the Alwars and the Sivayogiiis 
subordinated as types or witnesses to the central per- 
sonage. riie jxrimary interest of this class of statuary 
would seem to be its appropriateness for the religious 
functixui wliich called them into existence and could tlius 
only be studii'd and judged, from the point of view of 
the faithful, by the standard of the religious dogma defined 
and eircumscribed by the texts which they were intended 
to illustrate, i'o the eye of the faithful worshipper such 
images have a meaning and significance which are quite 
distinct from their artistic values. For, according to 
that well-known Japanese saying, “ Even the head of 
a herring, if worshipped in true faith, will emit a ray 
of light.” The ray of light which the artist infuses into 
his subject is quite independent of what is attributed 
to it by the eyes of pious devotion. All great art 
however is expression. And if the artist has succeeded 
in giving expression to the idea with which he is for the 
time being saturated, be it a personal and transient emo- 
tion, or a great philosophic truth, a spiritual symbolism 
or a narrow religious dogma, his production fulfils the 
highest function of art. Judged by such a standard these 
icons of the South Indian image-makers, the hieratic 
manifestations of religious faith, have fulfilled their pur- 
poses and as such are works of art of very high merits. 
Apart from their religious significance the productions of 
these bronze- workers also conform to those universally 
accepted standards by which the sculptures of all countries 
in all ages have been judged and appreciated. Let us 
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first consider tiie relation in whicli this school of bronze 
stands to the other Indian schools of sculpture and its 
position with regard to the other manifestations of Indian 
art and then it may be convenient to take a wider stand- 
point to realize the position it takes in the great body of 
art that belongs to mankind as Man. 

In the first place this manifestation of Saivaite art Buddhist 
(from the 8th to the 14th century) constitutes an organic and saivuu- 
development wholly and absolutely distinct from 
purely Buddhistic tradition which gradually died away in 
South India about the middle of the seventh century A.D 
The reign of Buddhism in the preceding centuries had 
trained the hand of the Indian craftsman to exquisite 
cunning which was left as a great artistic asset to the 
South Indian iconographers who utilised and develo])ed 
the same to a highly rich and articulate expression whicli 
culminated in productions never before attempted by the 
Buddhist predecessors. Except in a few Mahayanist 
bronze images mainly found in Nepal, Ceylon and Java, 
Buddhist sculpture was almost exclusively confined to 
the treatment of figure in repose, and the merits of Bud 
dhist sculptures are almost confined to their static qualities 
Saivaite art on the other hand with its many dramati' 
conceptions recorded in the pauranic legends with such 
wealth of imagery has afforded endless materials for the 
study of figures in action and movement and has called 
from the sculptor a greater mastery over anatomical 
forms than that required for Buddhist art. The figure 
representing the Gajhdmurii of Siva (Plate XIII) by fai 
supersedes all representations of Nataraja in its dynamic 
quality. It will be difficult to find in the whole array ol 
Indian Buddhist sculpture such beautiful examples of powei 
and action suggested in the rythmic spring and swee]) 
of the body rendered in terms of a generalised and refined 
anatomy from which all superfluous details have been 
eliminated. It challenges comparison with Kon-go-ya-sha, 
the great Japanese representation of Vajrayaksha' or the 
Greek Lacdon. The representation of the female form 
is also a characteristic feature of the South Indian school 
of bronzes which has introduced many new types nevei 
attempted by the Buddhist sculptors. The various images 
of Tara with its numerous tantric developmciits which 
one finds scattered throughout the whole field of Buddhist 

I V%d$ plate No. 2553# Catalo^e des oevres d'avt tt de Haute cuftostte at la 
Chine et dn Japan de la collection Gillot, Paris 1904. 
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art hardly suggested any types to the South Indian 
sculptor for the representation of the innumerable concep- 
tions of Parvati and other female deities which people 
the South Indian Pantheon. Images such as that of Siva 
Kama Sundari (Plate XXXIII), Parvati (Plate XXXIV) 
and Adharasakti (Plate XLII) are original contributions to 
the figure sculpture of India made by these Saivaite artists 
of the South. Mr. Havell’s observation that “ it is often 
difficult to distinguish between Mahayana sculptures of 
the 8th and 9th centuries and those of the Saivaites,”' 
generally applies to the representation of the male deities 
rather than the female conceptions. For although the 
images of Buddhist and Saivaite conceptions have many 
points of resemblance due to the idealistic treatment ot 
the figine which is a common tradition in all schools of 
Indian ait, the paicnt inspiration of the South Indian 
sculptors of the 8th to the 14th centuries must be sought 
for in the bas-reliefs at Mammallapuram which were 
executt'd probably between the 6th and the 8th centuries. 
The school of bronze workers executed a majority of theii 
works between the 8th and the 15th centuries when, as 
we have found, the style flagged and entered into a period 
of degradation. Side by side with the works of the bronze 
image-makers there grew up a school of stone sculpture 
which culminated in a new stylistic development which we 
find recorded in the temples of Avadaiyar kovil, Korang- 
anadham temple at Srinivasnallur (Trichinopoly) and 
Tadpatri in the i6th century and the temples and their 
connected structures at Madura in the 17th century. The 
latter school displayed a freedom of style and conception 
which is quite different from the formalistic productions 
of the bronze workers unable to get over the stiff un- 
yielding immobility of types which the iconological for- 
mulas imposed upon them. The stone sculptors who 
decorated the gopurams and the exterior of the temples 
with statues and bas-reliefs illustrative of the various 
pauranic legends were less handicapped by any special 
forms of images prescribed in the text. The bronze workers 
who cast their images for the special rituals, and the cults, 
the subject of worship in the temples, had less freedom 
of interpretation and had to conform to the code of laws 
laid down in the silpa sasiras and to the series of proto- 
types sanctioned by the hieratic censorship from which 
artistic invention could not deviate. The limitations 


I £, B. Havell, Ideals of Indian Art, page 135. 
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thus imposed on the bronze image-makers had their 
advantages as well as weaknesses. If one consider for ex- 
ample such vitally rythmic compositions as the Natarajas 
from the Tanjore temple and the Madras Museum (Plates 
III, IV and V) one is forced to admit that the pattern 
prescribed by the text directing the disposition of the limbs 
and their proportions docs not necessarily limit the visions 
of the true artist and that it is possible to rise to the level 
of true artistic expression while slavishly adhering to the 
rules and proportions laid down by the iconographer. 
If we compare for instance all the various examples of 
copper images of Nataraja of which ten specimens are 
collected here (Plates III to XII) wc find that in spite of 
the fact that all the iirtists had to conform to the specialised 
pattern suggested by the dhyan mantra and the lakhana 
prescribed for the image, each artist has succeeded in giving 
an individual interpretation and each of the examples 
has some noble qualities of its own, notwithstanding the 
fact that in nearly all the images the hands spread out to 
the same measured height and the legs are disposed at 
almost the same inclinations. The latitude given to the 
artist by the canons seems to be, that so long as the ico- 
nographical detail was adhered to and the individuality of 
the image from the worshippers’ jioint of view was not 
violated, the artist could have his own way. Indeed one 
text distinctly lays down that the measurements for the 
images enjoined by the sastras arc general rules for the 
guidance of the artist, who could, subject to those general 
rules, follow his own discretion in shajiing the image. 
The fixation of types which the sculptors’ canon and the 
dhyan mantra of the priest ensured in the representation 
of these images was the product of an attempt to perj)ctuate 
the conception of a master-craftsman as a precedent to 
be followed by succeeding generations of artists. For 
it will be apparent in many of the best specimens of this 
class of im^cs, that in spite of the clumsy and crude tech- 
nique they reveal a conception which is far superit)r to the 
manner of its execution. The reason no doubt is that 
many of them " reproduce the conception of men more 
gifted than the actual makers of the statues.” These 
fixed types in which the ancient master-sculptors visualised 
the iconographer’ s sketch of the image and have set noble 
precedents for their disciples to follow, may be very well 
compared to the musical modes or ' raginis ’ prescribed by 
the Indian musical texts, which, while they enjoin on the 
musical performer the necessity of confining himself to 
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the particular keys which give the rough image of the 
particular ntga, afford ample scope to each performer 
for individualistic treatment in the way of improvisation. 
Thus the same r<iga when rendered by different artists 
at different times while it recalls and invokes the rough 
outline or the taswir of the raga differs in innumerable ways 
according to the moment of the inspiration or the fancy 
of the particular musician. 

Effect of the It may be urged on the other hand that the patterns 

Canons. fumishcd and the rules laid down have for ever reduced 
the art of the Indian sculptor to a formula, and whatever 
precedents and traditions these canons succeeded in 
carrying and transmitting to the later generations of 
artists, the real effect of these canons was to stifle the 
true spirit of art by subjecting it to as dogmatic a rigour 
in design as in heiratic doctrine. 

In the first place whatever may have been the value 
of these artistic devices and the graceful poses suggested 
by the rules of proportions and measurements, when 
icpeatcd by the inferior craftsmen who were unable to 
enter into the feeling of these artistic motifs and to under- 
stand the rationale of the original inventions, the concep- 
tion of the master-sculptors was bound to degenerate 
when couched in slovenly technique, which was un- 
worthy of the idea which it sought to express; and it would 
have been infinitely preferable for the less talented artist 
to express his own humble ideas in his own way than 
to strut along the grooves of conventions which he could 
not understand, interpret, or use as his own. Besides, 
having regard to the subject-matter of these sculptures, 
the artist was not allowed to be the interpreter of his own 
ideas but was set to work upon the ideas imposed by the 
priests and iconographers of the temple ; and the task 
of interpreting the ideas of others is much more difficult 
than to interpret one’s own. It is evident therefore that, 
however excellent a training these canons afforded to the 
apprentice in craftsmanship and design, they tended now 
and then to paralyse the freedom of expression of the less 
gifted craftsman. For while their original object was 
to secure a fixation of the types for these cult-images, 
by forbidding experiments on new lines, they succeeded 
also in many cases, in fixing and circumscribing the limits 
of individual artistic expression. 

Indian and moment to examine the nature 

Gwk " cf the artistic performance of these schools of craftsmen we 

Sculptures that in the best examples they have upheld qualities 
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which, the world have agreed, constitute the greatest art. 
It is unquestionable that in the types which they represent 
and in the treatment of the figure which they show they 
are different and sometimes antagonistic to the examples 
of ancient classic sculpture in Europe. As may be seen 
that the only school of sculpture' to which these Indian 
bronzes may be said to bear any affinity is the great school 
of Egyptian sculpture. Even then the monumental quality 
of some of the Egyptian Pharaohs and the intense realism 
of such portrait-statues as that of the Lady Naphret 
{Cairo Museum) are lacking in the best examples of the 
Saivaite apotheosised saints. On the other hand, as pictures 
of gods and super-human types, the studios of the Saivaite 
imagers, however mechanically they have been produced 
are infinitely superior to any religious art with which we are 
familiar in Greece, Italy or Egypt. The Greek conception 
of life for ever circumscribed the Greek sculptors' concep- 
tion of form and has confined the Greek artist's vision ot 
gods to a perfectly developed healthy human body. I'lie 
“ beautiful humanities ” of the Greek Olympus, those 
finely handled “ flesh-forms,” are not in any real sense 
religious conceptions. Their gods are but grand and beauti- 
ful men. For Greek sculpture was after all the finest expres- 
sion of Greek life — ” a sensuous open-air, well-ordered life, 
largely spent between the gymnasium and the temple.” 

In their love and care of the human body thev creatc'd 
an image of man hardly superior to man himself. Even 
in the statues of the Greek gods ot the early periods, apart 
from their attributes, there is hardly any attempt to dis- 
tinguish gods from men. ” Perhaps the earliest class of 
statues in which we find any attempt to give artistic ex- 
pression to super-human power is that in which wc see 
the god in vigorous action, often striking with his charac- 
teristic weapon : Zeus with his thunderbolt, Posidon with 
his trident or Athena advancing lapidly with brandished 
spear and shield advanced. Hut even these figures, apait 
from their divine attributes, show no I'ssential distinction 
from human combatants. It is a significant f.act that it is 
still a matter of dispute whether one of the most famous 
statues of the early fifth century ” the Choiseul-Goufficr 
Apollo ” represents a god or an athlete. Such a typical 
or normal human form is, in fact, the logical expression 
of anthropomorphism in its most literal sense — the making 
of gods after man’s image.”' For the ordinary Greek 


I ** Religion and Art m Ancient Gretcc.’* By 1£. A. Gardner, pages 72 7^, 
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believed that the gods actually existed in human fonn and 
even in their characters, passions and moods were like 
human beings. 

So in the Homeric hymns we find the same human 
interest is given to the gods, their sufferings and adventures. 
They had little about them of the mysterious or the un- 
earthly. They were “ human, all too human.” The 
vocation of the Greek sculptors was not “ to bring the people 
nearer to the gods- -to the conceptions of the super-human, 
as in India— but to bring the gods nearer to the heart of 
the people by making their images in human shape ”. It 
must be remembered that the Dyonysian spirit or the 
philosophy of Plato had no influence in Greek sculpture. 
In fact in the plastic arts of Greece no attempt has been 
made ” to peer through the shadows of the real things 
that which we do not see ”. The Indian outlook on life — 
as embodied in its religious philosophy, has been always 
a search for the infinite — a desire to escape the limitations 
of individuality, time and space. And naturally in the 
service of that religion Indian art and particularly Indian 
sculpture has used form ” less for its own sake than as 
a manifestation of something more changeless and eternal ”. 
It was not possible for Indian art to create a type that 
captivates and charms ; it was not sensuous. On the 
other hand it was essentially super-sensuous and curiously 
metaphysical, carrying the mind beyond the object repre- 
sented to a world of abstract ideas — a world of mystery 
and exultation. 

As we have seen the contemplative verses, the 
dhynnas, arc the roots and the starting-points of the Indian 
sculptor. In the Agnipurana (ch. 43) the image-maker is 
enjoined on the night before beginning with his work and 
after ceremonial purification, to pray ; ” O thou Lord of 
all gods, teach me in dreams how to carry out all the 
woik I have in my mind.”' It is only when the mental 
image has sufficiently defined itself that the painter or 
sculptor begins to paint or mould.^ The resultant of such 
mental or spiritual image could be ill represented in terms 
of a physically perfect healthy human body. It could 
be only symbolised in an ideal type and by forms not 
strictly in accordance with known physiological laws but rather 


• Dr Coomaraswamy " Aims of Indian Art.• ** 

2 'I'his practice icnimds one of the ^ednees of the modern master-sculptor 
Auguste Kodin which he undertakes to get into the spirit of his subjects, vide 
Modern hrench Masters, by Marie Van Vorst, 1904, p. 78. 
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by forms which transcend the limits of ordinary human 
body. The Indian Sculptor had therefore to devise certain 
artistic conventions and a special system t)f anatt)my for the 
purpose of suggesting and intimating “ something beyond 
the forms of things.” He had set himself ‘‘ to create 
beyond himself,” as Nietzchc puts it : to suggest and 
evolve the type of the super-man. The Indian image- 
maker in depicting the images of gods was not llierefore 
circumscribed, like his Greek brethren, by the limitations 
of human bodily form but was free to deduce his forms 
from non-human existences as well. Hence we mi'ct in 
Indian sculpture with forms which are many-handed, some 
times polyccphalous, sometimes zoomoiphic and some 
times the grotesque and the terrible, for the so-calletl 
distinction between physical beauty and ugliness has no 
place in these divine conceptions. 

Creation, preservation and destruction arc eciually 
the functions of the Divinity. His image may be now 
beautiful, now terrible -but is always sulfused with ” that 
living quality which transcends all limit(*d conceptitnis <>1 
beauty and ugliness.” As Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagoie 
has put it, ‘ its beauty has a quality which overwhelms 
all the beauty of created things ’ {Samastha Viswer rrip 
dobfina rnp). The Indian crmception of the Divine has 
uplifted the human form out of the realm of tlu' merely 
physical and has transfigured it with a spiritual meaning. 
It will be futile therefore to contend that the statues of 
the Indian sthapathy fall short of the jdiysical idealism of 
Greek sculpture or that they have transgressed the rules 
of human anatomy. The forms devised, and the genera- 
lised and sometimes conventionalised anatomy worthily 
represent the ideas they seek to express and are therefore 
appropriate for their purpose. At the same time they 
display some artistic values of a novel order. 

To the ordinary spectator the first feeling which is 
produced by the contemplation of such images is the 
” strangeness of intellectual landscape ” which hovers 
about these conceptions. The various forms of the images 
of Siva which these Indian sthapathis have communicated 
to bronze will leave the average modern spectator cold. 
Like some of the Egyptian sculptures they will appear 
” cruelly distant and strange, terribly remote and un- 
communicative.” You feel that what you have seen does 
not belong to your world and that it is utterly and com- 
pletely separated from you. It is not the tale of a ” glori- 
fied ideal of human powers ” which Hellas has told in 
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Its animated marbles. It is a peep into the Indian Olym- 
pus peopled with actual gods and super-human beings, 
not with the athletes from the gymnasium posing as deities. 
" It is the adoration of the unknown force which maintains 
the universal laws and which preserves the types of all 
beings ; it is the surmise of all that in nature which does 
not fall within the domain of sense — of all that immense 
realm of things which neither the eyes of our body, nor 
even those of our Spirit can see” — (Rodin). 

Apart from its spiritual appeal, the examples of 
Indian bronzes we have been considering, in spite of their 
formalism, possess the universal elements which the artists 
and connoisseurs appreciate in the art of figure sculptures 
For notwithstanding the differences in superficial aspects 
due to a different racial impulse and a strange religious 
motive they answer to the supreme tests of great art. 
And apart from their symbolic meanings and the religious 
ideas with which they are saturated their appeal in theii 
artistic elements is unquestionable. As studies of line, 
pure and consummate (Plate I and Frontispiece) as 
exquisite examples of the values of movement (Plates aIII 
and III) as embodiments of force, with power and ability 
in every line (Plates XXII, LXXVIII), in their nervous 
gestures {vide Diagrams A to Z), as in the tranquillity of 
their poses in the various flexions, these images display 
qualities of everlasting nobility which unquestionably 
constitute a full-fledged school of vital sculpture. In 
the perfect tenderness of feeling expressed in such figures 
as the Chandeswara, in the grace and rythm in the dancing 
figures of Krishna, or in the most marvellous examples 
of power, action and life manifested — without the slightest 
sacrifice of sculpturesque quality — in the conceptions 
of NatarSja, they take their place amongst the master- 
pieces of the world. 
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iconologically a dillerent (onceptum of the sanu subftet 






IM.ATK 1 1. 


llriiasjliita <>i Hina nialio^waia r^uirti, 

Kijk kaliiio i.ij'hMli Mnsruni, 1 (‘kI^t 

( Hal '^t\(h < enUii v 


I )ll^ \\ \ 

i\idiUiisi h1na ^uklia-.UKun-tnn.iN an.nn ^ uulln-t.\ l;owii inukh i 
I uk.i-sinci a iiiukficun-jtit 1-iiinknt i \iik kh iiidt ndii inoiiliin ‘^u iMi 
inTiilliiigita l•^lmaln.UlVa kai iXKJ^-lankaiii nui^ain l)i\i.aam 
hmi^ibvi k ulvirapr Mkuinnnl \uklam M.ih< ' unhhaiet ’ 

(Kl'-v ijn\ 1 ^ s. ( p ^ )\ 

)l( ! \»‘J d« s< Ilpl l\» 111 tin nji 1^'* I ' Ihtls i|||nti d 

Dli.ikal.lva MUvLa''aiivi Di \ i vm um 
I faiiJii tanka \aja biiadini 

Nimukhi kaia imilpala dhnk ] itdain 
( rn i\'l ah i it»*\ a ‘'VN IT ap irnid itn 

(Kisv \\^\\ I 


I l*\\sT \1I()N 

rii< w hill -I iiinpli \ioju (J on< m att*d with tlir g«'dd< in i la < i \ 
pMM mI \.u/ lhh<vi(i (tin* lianiK btaiing and U"pn-‘^‘‘nl mg' lln di 1 1 ila 
tdnkd (\via[)on) abluua and hioadu wiating niallid ]<>i ks (jiia ih, 
iKMUtdal Ian d ^^oddnss \ an Vuig ihc lutus in liei hand h i*- tin in' i n 
oi lojiic'^ontatioii ot the god with (bw,/ (IMivati) 

rhn njini'ption ot Mva and Paiviti aKn ^unu tinn i till d (uuFi 
hitdSimnrii 

* }{iisla ii vakhyavutam-piahakikiranani^takliapalain kuiidalam 
lankaiii kn^hnainngavnvain-ca diulhatam (lOuiiin nijoin stint im 
Mingaya stint a-bama jjad^i kainaUmattau-mukhasvvadilan 
N)d\ am* (•'' gagann bnnana '•ahite (n>un bilasarn i>ha]Lt 




Plate 11 




iM Mi' rii. 


X.itaraiJ oi 

I il ill 1 < 1 « \\ 11 a ri'lli) ih ( nl li 1 I i! I) I 1 h Jon 

/ Kt/c \ / I /'//I / \ 


Din w \ 

“ Lk.isVaiitu 1 A \ m liliiij.ini 1 1 iuj\ .iii.ini h hik' \\\ illm >uu iK.uii 
( h.iridi.iJii piilnt ilvlii jji .nfii *Li k.iiam ni liliain j )aikiiii kuiiritani 
^ iliN (* s\\ a'-l ik.i iiiaiiilalaiii (iaiiLiiukain bliiSi ( ^ (l»U‘; 

r>i\ tiitain 

li.nuk kii ii i]<il im \ 111 1 iiiani im i]M'»hiu.u i dt la '>ili»tiin‘' 

I i|>i\ \ 1 


I ]< W'^l 

Ifa\in.v; nm Kim |(»ui hands i)im\ <ms h.i\ in : ila* t/' ihi/ • 
linwi 1 at hi^ k"ti -vidi and llu moon “U hi in ad liiNinn <*n< hind 
Jilt ad nil t Ui< U|'i alsid h Im III , i! t li* kin » ' h i \ tin i in uj inn 
mi ills lolt (h«nd( indiD ilium iind i u i \ inn t lu '’<>ddi ss 1 1 uii a on lo 
miltnil loik-^ 1 j»M\ to (111 \vn. \ ilnsa wUhhi loi ks liutliim 
d'oui and blindin' on tlu l*o(U ft tlu d» uimh 

rin M‘iM <U iiipiui 1)1 i 1 h‘ spn Umd iniii I ion ol tin lonMnlimi 
Is (jiioind III (in doM i iption <d till* in \t }'l ill I'hi. iin i maid li' in i o' 
ii.iiiL'i lekMind lo in tin* al»o\i vimm* is nnduid m a mim.itun mii'n 
• »n ihn lialo al»o\ tln‘ di uin hut is mon k 'Mdh n |>ii s<*nt( d in tin 
nnai^es nu jilatos \'Tl and T\ 

rin dainiiiK In^uin ot \ati sa m disliiif^uislicd uinh i dilli i« ni 
» iassrs tin* most imjnntant bnmg that fl Miinilarid. d)a Kalitrindahi 
\KUii-land*il>a and \nanda laiidahi 

rin aiili with iln ot hn it tin hai k i*l Ho whnh 

loiius .1 s.niid halo (Zi/zf/asH is ml to s\ml)oli « Hm mss'll! s\jlinh 

‘ Oni " 






PI A I P l\ 


Natdiaja. 

M Musoum ( «>IU( (mil 

Dutt ( trLxi itHth ( ^ntutx 

This iniai^e was (lis(n\(^r(‘d in llu n>iiit\aidut a huus^ ai Ndtiumi 
Wi (ht‘ (listi u i uf riinioii m ilmli.ui \ntii|iiar\ i>»p 

Dm \\ \ 

I okaii.ihUN.i s.uhaii tLiinainkaiUh uUi i ^iiisn t ijuiw^iiaii 
Da! \ vri\ it ii'i dav'.iln ]>i iiiai i\ .i\ .ihtiiain kiiimKiui )>ui judinain 
I dhiirWilat" hlinukTi-ia\ aiiaiiiil i-k 11 aid ii'-aN in |)i il \ aVai al ha/n 
Hi\ I ad kahniiH 1\ "iVlni kalav iti iiataii mi v » -> i |)‘i\ Inn » 1 1 • i ’ 


TR V\sl \ l l()\ 

‘M allnu' l)\ tlu Inal «>f ilu diuin ill t 11 ^, 11 ‘“^st d in wmldiv 

aflaim (tu ! Jiid Ikmi l« d nn< w ho d< siiti\ ^ lln hajoltin nntk uid tnvr-* 
thtiu i< is'>mun' ii d |*oinl'‘ l»\ his hind lo hi u[»i ust.d Ictus loot 
(Im 111 it llu‘ ku<H ' tin ol ‘al\ itmn md tl o »,iiin thi iiia 

and who dain‘ iiiiln i « iiihU ludlinnuit * M« I ihil I ojd cl Dtint 

|.»I< licit Us 

This Mis. w^iNis tin luaiiUi* ol tlu‘ • oiM cption 1 illn i than the 
Kmiugiaphv ot tht uaa.n and is usi d h\ lh> Ihahmin pin I in tin « ult 
iVorshi]i in the tiunplc 






HLA'ir \. 


Nataiaj.i, 

Madras Mu>«‘uin < 4»lle('tion 
Pate ( iita I enth (. enturv. 

Thf ('Ihipiti (Iralin;^ vvilh \nttiiniu)tilakniina in Kns\iipiva in 

||♦•tall tli<* iUnl in< a'^nuM^(•llls (ii ilu un.u^t^ Tin -n.il i < i\< in K <1 

louinl thn lioni ii^^hl nin (niN^inj^ in Ihi^ nnam*) i- nol indKMttd in 
JhyiiH hiitnttii hul d hv tin ]MUiin ipvt n in tin lukhana 

“ \va\ i }>iaU<ni.nina<lli\'( III \ UjaiiL^a l)al.i\ am nv isi 1 lo llu 

nn*asun‘nnml‘-. tin* ino-t iin|K)ilanl is tin lun^^dil •»! (In upiustil 
whi« h is (iiinttd t4) 1)4 on a l4-\<l ot iln naxil ( udhiiim^tni du* 
laiiwoi 4lliam navi suti am s iniaiii hhafinl ” fin < inJ id Itn 4l4)<li 
waistPuid (ani^Mbisiai am; should Pan h tin ii»h oi in«‘ (Pi iva 
iiaiidalnilsMl V nud.ir.il> i ml him d <»). 






in vri' vr. 


N;<t.uai.t. 

I iMiM l‘ Hti \ 11 nil, r mi< It 1 )) lilt I . 

I hilt * It* a I It f f(ih < >lhi}\ 

1 ‘ iM )s\ tiKLin unit tioni un iri<l tontnn 

ui tkltl Si\A t< inj'lr wjlh in m\ Milpinn* nil lln- 

1111 i\< \ws IciukI ‘Ai’li lu«»nlli(i ''lUiitt HIM ^ in«l m iv li I ^ I < • (I 

I *»M 111 (1 s\ il li 1 h« «>]il t» 




Plate' VI 





!M \J 1 - VII. 




Mu • « I iUjFI.I 1 ‘ 1 K'll 

III th«‘ ll )'-.(• (»t »Lll\ I lilof [ii.i 1 ’nil 1 In 111* liM.ilil'v \vln‘Ii 

U is ini|)ossil>l«‘ to ilatr tliK i.ii.i*:*- wlmli ln>u^*Vri a ^ 

r<*s(Mul>Lj n('<‘ to 1h<‘ Nataiaii ai tin < oloml.c* Mu-anm (IM.iir I \) 

siw'llis to l)^‘ I ni <1 lt»'. 


U \V.i 
llik ill:; 
\N IlK ll 




lMu<^ VII 




IM.ATK Vlll. 


Natanija, 

Kalyansundaroswarswami Xallm, Tanjun* Distnrt. 

Uaneer of tho fifth daiu'o is I'onoMwd with < i^ht liauds as in 
th(^ inia^^‘ hert*. The* t(*x< of A'(?sy«i/)/‘va tiuw as lollows - - 

" Iviiniantamudhntani sahyam. padam-hainam tu-kun<'itain 
\’uiastak:asamayvikiafii-<‘ta1-|>aiiiMk.i niittakam 
Avayam-sula-pasain-ra-dainam daklniit kan* 
Kaprdam-c.lgni-patrainca-t^.indu (Ladga hasta karopoTnaiu 
(iaiah'a.stopaniani haslani prasarva-dakliin irms^aiii/' 


Tk W'-r \i inN : 

“ rht* IcU liiiiul hoiiig iai>od up to llir rar ihe* loft log being l)4‘nt , 
and having 4‘ighl liand^ — tins ii‘pn‘M‘nis iho lifih daiiec. The tight 
hands should have th(‘ snlu (trulent) lh<‘ noose, the drum and tla* ava\\t 
miidrCi, the* oth(‘r hands having the cup of hn'. tin* *^kull and tlie dagg4‘r(?). 
Tht* hand resembling th«‘ tusk o| th<‘ eh*phant should be Mispemled 
towards the right/' 

The let! arm in this exainph* Imlds a loliage n«>l suggeslid m the 
Vei5»e which Is not eleai in ihi^ pailiculai ])assag(* The Siva ni his 
aspect of the* Hhikksanatesa ''onn‘time'> carties a loliage Tin* temple 
in which this image was luund is one ol liie oUU‘st lemjdes assoeiatetl 
with the ('hula Kings. It was here that Kama on his leturii from ( Vylon 
after killing Havana is said to hav<‘ worshippetl Siva to expatiate him 
self liom the sin ol killing Havana. Tl\e ])ion/(* image is certainly mm h 
older than the exanipK^s from tin* t'olombu ainl tin* (jiiiinet .Museum > 
but It IS not possible to attiibule any aeunale date tt> it. The eiglil- 
hundt'd Natal aja is eompaiativt‘ly lare. 







PI ATk IX. 


^ o!oinl>o Mum umk 


lliis is OIK of tin lincls lit)in Polonn.iiuw i I <>» o .1 o.i'- wliuli vv<' 
li.iVf consult U'cl d.t pa^fs f)5-()() t|\is nia\ lx astnlxtl lo ihout llir 

olevcnth rciituiy Viti^luallv i< is niut li supiM loi lo iIk i x.iniplt' al 
Muscc (iiiiinot wliK I\ it follows \oiv <lt>Ml\ in toiu'tption and dt't ills. 
Fhcro IS one pocnluiiity in the iconoluj^x t)i this imagt winch sluuild bo 
noted. T1h‘ ciesctuit moon is placed on th* indinl lot ks mstt ad <d d 
the ht'dd as m all oflva examples 




Plate IX 





PLATE X. 


Natarajii. 

Colombo Mu'^emn. 


Of tlic two (•.\amj)l(‘'< illu-'lialnl hcic, the one on llic ughl is pnli.u>s 
the most decadent specimen of the image discovered uj> to date ami 
was probably the work of some Sinhalese ciaftsmen trying to imitate 
the Chola Sthapathis. The image, on the loft, is ot the commonest 
t}rpe without any striking features, Imt in contrast with its neighbour 
displays a happy quality m its lythmii disposition of the arrns and 
the legs {vide pages 66-67). 






PLATE XI. 


Nataraja. 

Fioiii Ranicswarani. Kainnatl. 

The ronecptioni of lhi‘ olleis sour* novel UmIuk'^. r i;., m the 

manlier of the head dres<^ and ako in the attitude of the demon at the 
foot. The modelling is fairly good aiul the pose and the general effect 
are pretty The dragon-heads at the base ot the aic should he noticed. 
The image may possibly be assigned to th<‘ times of the later Sthapathis 
about the seventeenth century. 




Phtr XI 




PLATE XII. 


Nataraja. 

Tagore Collection, Calcutta. 

This is a modern image executed in 1908 by a hereditary craftsman 
from Swamimelai (Tanjorc District). 






PLATE XIll. 


Gajahamurti. 

(Lit., the form in which He killed the Eiephautj 
Also known as Gajiri. (iajiintaka and Virateswara. 

Virateswar Temple ('oUcction, V^aluvur, 

Tanjorii District. 

This Is a hiuiize irpoussc plaque attached to the base of the bi^ 
slainbha in trout of the temple li is «i niodein copy of the ancient 
image in the shrine. 

Duvana. 

Sthitwa-liasti-sij astha-sabya-caianaiu bamanghn-bakrodhritam 
Luchordhabrita'Canna-dhrik-yugakaram sulasi-siiugojjwalam 

Bame-kheta-kaphala-pasa-dadhatam-dangstianwitain-rakthavam 

D<‘by;i-bhiti-guhat-tathaca-hasitaiu (?) devam-Gaiarim bhajet.” 

(Kasyapiya.) 

Tkanstation ; 

"Standing with his n^lu leg on the head of the el(‘pliant. the skm 
with the tail eiul upwards being li<‘l<l by llu‘ two hands, glittering with 
the (weapons) siila, asi (sword) and sringa (horn) and holding in his left 
hand, the shield. Ilu* skull and tin* noose with the t<'eth joined, and 
having a red complexion, smiling (?) at the consternation of his consort 
(goddess) (?) tliogod, who tin* imemy of the (dephant-’ -Him 1 adore.*’ 

Another meditative \(»ise luns as follows - - 

“ Tryaksham prasannam-s.isidhara-mukutain-kuiKlalodvhasita 
gandam 

Sabye-khatlaiiga-salvtain (.d-satala miiaratt) lambi-bahu-dvi- 
hastam 

Halarkani-susovam-t.iruna-iuci-mvani 

Sighra*magarchatara<lliastwindrenaiu ( '' ) susuiidam-kadalita-hast i- 
siraslhamide.” 

(Kasyapiya.) 

Tk^nslmiok : 

‘‘ With thiee eses, giat'ious in .ippeaiauce, with the ciown bearing 
the moon, the chins shining with lie‘ ear-ornaments, carrying in hK 
right hand the khattCin^a (weapon) Miklam (?) theothei two handr spread 
out, with beautiful young body Iniving the grac.i* nt youth- I adore the 
one standing on the hea<i of (h<‘ elrphanl with a beautihil trunk and with 
its body trampled on.” 

The corrupt form of the last Ihk* of the verse is not quite lutidhgible 

This image is sometimes conceived with four and sometimes with 
ei^ht hands as in the exainph* illustrateil. .\ccoiding to the lakhana 
laid down in tlie kasyapivii, the tail of tlu* elepluint should be disposed 
in the manner of the ring or the s[>heie el hie (praiki mtuuitdif) ; the four 
right hands should carry the si<iii (trident) sw'ord, the .skin of the 
elephant, and its tusk respectiveh', and the h)ui left hands should 
carr}’ the skull, the shield, the noose and the idephant’s skin. The right 
leg being posed on the head of the elephant, tlie left leg should be raised 
and curled up. 

The four-handed dwarts appearing on either side of the hgiiie in 
the photograph are not suggested in the texts. 

The flexion of the figure must be taken to icprcsent the 
pose. Bronze figure representing this conception of Siva is particularly 
rare. There is a beaut ilul stone example ot tliis image in a f hola temple 
in Perur 3 miles from Coimbatore (vitic 1 ffit^akurma, Plate Part V f) 
There is a relief representing Sivadestro ing the elephant in the Dhumra 
Lena Cave at Ellora. 




Plate XIII 




PLATE XIV. 


(iangadh.iKj. 


(I it Ho who b( tUs tlio (i ) 

This ftguio In Imin i t< inplo in PniioK nul iiui\ !»• d.it* <l ibonl llo 
i2lh (cnlui\ 


I)h\ \n 


Sdiitani |)d(liinsan istlhiMi sisulhu \ in iinl ini (inukut mn 
VogA))cittdl)nlang*im t inkain bann kui ing.ini 
Baradamapitladliatani sab>a bhagi luiRliain 

I ani])it\a cuiitanghinn (^) ainala sin \ nadi Nil)\abliag^ bahand ni 
< rouiVa-IxbiK sann i III) Ii isit i tanu \ ibiin ('’) n iin lini (ringad 
luiK Nani 

(lv\s\ \Fn \ ) 

Pkvnsi VI ion 

I buw to thu L (V»d 1 Old (jcingadh n i nihih uid lianquil wdli 
a w hi((‘ coinploNioii heal inp tin ( it scent on tin toiomt i ovt k d w illi tin 
xtslnnnt known as t tiixin.^ on his Innd lln tanl u md il o 

ukIk lllIl^^ tin Ixstow d ot gilt (biumUi) ni his h uid md ‘ nixni-, 

tht pnie n\<i ol tin" gods ((iin^isi nn tin light sid( ot tin in id 
nid luving (roiin «it his It It suU 

fn tiu" nihigt ilhisti alt d In o tin dt 1 1 nnl Ao// I i o ) ’'t ibt nppt i 
hinds lit missing rin* lowti i ight h md nnlu il‘‘s l I k bunliinndM 
111 t iiiviniK 1 dilftntnl bom all imiwts laimh n to ns m tin \oith Tin 
mudni dohm ib tl ni tlu lowti It It hiinl, though not suggi'-tid in tin 
\tise (jtnitt d is tvidtnlh tin innihit tin postun •>! < ml i i < 

rills Is (onhinutl 1 j\ inotlui It \t to< nnuh iinitilatid to bt f|Uot»tl 
heit whitli si\s Dt b\ aluigit I h mi i h ist i ri i mbi o ing tin 
/oddt ss h\ TFis It II hand 

rills Is ds«) sujijioittd b\ tin it \t ol ^ fl il idln! (V whnh i woilh 
<1 noting 

‘ ^Usthitani ilakhinain p idani bain i |) itl m< i kiiin H mi 
Haiad un d ikhiiK hisb dt b\ "ilmgantu b imakt 
\]iaiain dakhiiiaui hastaiii iishmasaiilii 1 itodhiit im 
Sapuspani ba blnn liastt tu dikhmaiii linihit mi in hi 
Fii vak-piokosta sanjiiktam sioni post tn t it im un 
^aibrdaukai sanjuktam niukutam tli\i bhiiNit un 
Fbain Gangatlhai un Dtv un 

( \glsU\ l ) 


PkWsi vnoN 

“ The right log is himlv plattd Iho It It log hting bt nt the nghi 
hand in the ba^ada post llie left li md t nihi n iiig iln godth ss tlu »tln i 

light hand raised to tlie teiiiiinat ion oltlio t low n ihisi)lttt uni m l\ 

tarn a tlown tin (hist) right urn ni n h mg down mti hounl h im 
i hand bt nt it tin joint md slionM n nh tin I \tlol tin hips < 

Is dot ked with all Ol nann iiIn unlhiMiis iimtnni with dn nn dt «< i < 

tions— SiK h is tin (itid (»iiigadh ua Pin pilltinotlln nnin diinnt 
in Kdsvapt\'f (Gang idliai ] iklian|Mtal i) is snml u to lln 
threads and It stoons iminin^, umsstln lit ist om i (In It It Nhoiildt i ho 
known is the ve/,»'a/ia//a Pin post t)i tin ligno is m tin u t tnl a azi^w 

flexion Phis is dso siiggesUd In tin nn isuo nn nl ol lh‘ dt"* 

hetuceii thi‘ toes givtii m tin /vas\a/>zv/ \ mgul p ihit n wm n 
the two mkles being J of ih mgulas 








PI.ATE XV 


Frameswara Swami. 

Jani)>ukcs\vai Temple, N'adran^am, 'ranjore 


This IS a re])iesL‘ntalion of Chantlia->ekliar.i, lh<" propei name being 
probably given by the donoi of the lemph‘ areouling to the usual nistom. 
T1 follows closely the last figure (Plate X\) in all its iconographical 
detail. It is also in the AvaPi^a posture and inoie linislied in its exe- 
cution than the last figure which is more sinking in it.s jiose. The pegs 
on the pedestal an^ for the ring ot fire which is missing in this image 
Imt occurs in the figure illustrated in (Plate XI). Tlie rings at the four 
corners ul the jxxlestal are for driving m poles ioi canving the image 
on tlie festival da\'s. 




Plate XVI 




PLATE XVII 


Chandia Sekhaia. 

(olUctiMii Ltikliflci 

ih(* tif(uu illustiattd on this |>1 ito is tin inou lonimon ( f>iirrt>tion 
of ( handia St kliai in tin' ^unim ]>ost ind is ImskI t)n tin' follow 
in 


l)ii\ \\ \ 

RipuKih.uLuia (tii) l ) in ti un < iimv \ siin^Mi i hluhun 
\\«iVci hai nLi h isi iin t.india liimliniki inoulnn 
l^iju I nni S nna |>”ni.uii stlianak im l>idninii\ on 
I’ll isu li uini dlrni pidiua pitop u Nth ini 
^ph Hik 1 ni\ i '-nk i\ im Litnli i moulun \ p th nn 


pRWsl VI ION 

\\ Uli supt 1 b « \t •. and tact witli isuiin nnlhnin <« unit non < 
with tin (hifMi and tin bti)ada bands with tin. tiouii niiiktd with tin 
(us(<nt with a stiaight l)od\ w ith kqs ((]inll\ dispost d on tin [m d< st d 
hiving M oin j)l( \ion likt acoial liohling iln' i\c ami tin thn standing 
on tho l(du^ p( (k st il with a bod\ lx aiitiful as tin ()\>td I ad )i( ( h uidn 
Tnouli(ir( \\ ho lx ai s t in < u sci nt on his in ad) 

rin l\as\opna lias laid down thiu rlisHm t lonn ol ( h nidi i 
S« khaii wliK h alt t<(hnnall\ known is 

(1) kthahim (tin' siiigh hguii) , 

(2) (lOHn ^ahitam (W\i ligiiu ai i oinpann d 1 >\ his «ihno){ (lomi). 

( >) Kniajnaluuant (in tlm at t of t mbi m) 

Iv hilini (louii Maintain Sahajain (loun numiuI ini 
\liiig\anu ka liasttin dt \ i dtvou pai ispaiain 
Kilt linahnga inakliVatam t bain tiibidha nuilulnn 

Ol tin Ihitt toiiiis of tliN mint ption till sin-k tignii 1 !•> i . 

in the Samauin^a post' Tin* In ight of tin iipiaNod inns up to tin ti]»- 
of tin fingds ait pHSMilMdb> tin It \t not |o o\ i 1 st( p t In lioii/onld 
(hnta) Inn diawn uois^ tin slnaikh is md tin h ft hiuidi hind 
should lx pointing downwaid 

Kaitaii Kua lumtau d\ ou Im i a ^uti a s.iijiain biial a 
\va\ani dakhmo haste baiadani bum hastaki 
Haiadain ham hastan tu adhomukham piakalpnO 






rLAII will. 


( liandra hfkliara. 

( nllr« tioii, n I'" 1 Old (iiiinuluul 

Thi^^ is pi.ulu.iilv .jiioIIh i < \anipK o1 lli‘ 1 i|l;uio lUu'^tiatc d 

on tli(‘ Kist |)lato 'PIk* onl^ podiliaiitN in tins i- m t ho disposition 

of tli(‘ palms of till' two uppti aims wlmli an* Imind a\\«i\ sidiwn'- 

'rills Is a j)( ( iiliriiitN loimmoilotlu ima;^( ol ( laii^ idhai and is ]> d 
on I ho text wliK ]i sa\ s t liat tho \d ists ot tin hands i ai iMii^ tin w'tapon 
and tho dooi should ho tai <iw.i\ innn tin li;:;iii< ( Kailaiimam 
handhantii hahn hrdi\amukham hh.dn t ’ ) 




XVlIl 




Plate XIX 




PLAlk XX. 


Vikshanatosa. (Ilnglil 3' 6"). 

\ n.itcswMi Uniplt' \dluvui Tanjon PistiKi 

This is a loiuiplion of Siva as the nuiuluaiil Si\a tlie i:ri(al 
\(>gi is SOUK times also thought of as the abjiiui ol ill tli( iiilus ol th< 
woild and the Inggii pai cxnUcmt ^i\a going about nmIIi In'- bt^gmg 
walltl isa\M\ lamibai idi a toniinon to tin noi Him 11 ^«)niii(h 
so ill it tin lx. gging walU t iiaslutonie in atlnbuti ot tin p)d whnli ui 
South India is llu‘ bowl w hi( h he c. Ill les in his 1( It limd i-. m tin iina,* 
h(i(‘ whnh is ba^< d on th<‘ following misi 

Hadami k.imal i (l< ipt un iiulu g ing<i‘ a nioulun 
Spliatiki knaiia gatiani \ashma iiidrakslia bhusani 
Kaiataladaniaiu-sulam pallabain jilt i a 111*^1 nii 
t rainan.i u\a\.i pridam \ ikhaiialai up.iin ” 

( l^as/na ) 


TkXNsI \ll()N . 

W i 1 li his 1 i Inning lilv< a hdus ( .n ) \ mg <»n In'- lu ,ul t In moon 
.ind the ( T<ing< s with i bi)d\ < niittmg i a\ s lik< iii\ til iml d( ( 01 iti d 
with ash< s ind }Uiin\k ha huin^ m his hands tin diiini tin itLnu 
(tndint) I In un h o| a shi ub .indtln bowl and going dxml < n his h g 
siuh IS \ ikhan it( s 1 

Tin biaiuh ot the shiub is not found in tin ( v.impk Inn but 
willbi i( < ogni/Ml in tlie storu image ol flu god m tin Ihihnhswn 
tMiipU 1 ig 1^) rin lielt of tht snaki not nunlnnudm tin text 

is I ( ommon Icatuu m botiv tin tiguu^ \Moidm^ to Inotlni text 
this im ig( Is upi(S(ntid as Kionipanud b\ 1 d< 1 1 nul w ith Wfxidt n 
'-ho(s (paduka saktapadam) 




Plate XX 





PLAIIi XXI. 


Kalyansundara. 

Madias Museum tolkttu)]i 
Dhy\na. 

Kuinlri\ .im-taiu nendi.i-candra chuda imikulani kiisnliam kaiain 
l)amake 

Dakhe laiubi-pankava-f^in-Mila liastainhuji l»iM,itain 
rmtain c hoi (ilia kau'-dliritain-swapui it i /-') ]> idiiiiKK alx nfi 
snlam {^) 

Harnr \ Nhnu ^niu i '^i itam ('^) sinil i iniikli un k iK uuh \ un \ ip 


Tk\nsi \i h)\ 

lLi\iii/:( a Vouthlul i ( oniplt \ion liki tlu Kuniia llns\n 

hi\in|[; a (oionct h( aiui^ the inoiui lioldint' tlu Muk di*(‘i and la stow 
mf^^'ittsl)\ Ills It ft hands the n^ht hind in tlu paliika )>ostui( (p ^4) 
hanging; down tlu' uiipti (n^ht) hand < an \ inp; tlu i\( his n)nsoit 
holding: tlu lotus lu lia\in^" a smilmt' t.ut 1 adoii K d\ mi d( \ iin 

\i(oiditi^ to tlu t< \t ot "^lOOs laiiva tin j'ostuii -hould hi in \ 
'•lif.'htlv thncL lu III fltxion [Isiuuitni (unnkam l\ i\ani\ tlu 1(11 h Iuinj4 
st Uionai\ tlu iif^ht 1 ( ^ is lunt iiul diawn up \s \\( lia\( nolutd 
in the {itjn^a |)osc (pp 4041) tlu hodvMistson tlu 114)1! h 4 ind tlu 
1( it le^ IS diawn uji (onttaiv to tlu pos« ot tlu nna^u lun 

Tlu nuag* may h<‘ taktn to Hpu'stnt a d((ad(nt spMinun flu' 

upp< 1 two amis iu (<itainl\ wion^lv' dis])os( d 










IM.AIE XXII. 


Sundaramurti Swami. 

('()!( imho Museum Collodion 


Tho lifo ciiul hibtoiv of this SdUMiU* ''dint Ikim* dlio.Kh Ixm n 
(pa^'o 17) TIk' i)oso of tho inidgo whirli is tn^it saj^^iL;< sts.i tiding <>i 
lepoM' diul s^inholisis a state of ecstasy Tho inoxoinonts ot tho luiinh 
which d]>podi to ho in tho Kutaka mudta (d (pagi* oin])h.isi/t* thi' 

sdino i.iptuious emotion Ills iniagos m th(' limiphs ai(‘ gontoillx 
arcoinp<uiu'(l liv thi‘ imago ol his spiutiui] loiisoii l\ii\,n (Fiontis 
j)U'Ci‘) \ccoulnig to a \i‘iso xoivcoirupt intoim thought haiul ol Ihi'' 
saint should suggest th«' iivdnmudi’d (symbol ol know h dgd and th* hit 
hand shouhl hold a l»ook, and the imago should li.ix’o two lai nngs 

‘ Dxe kundidi-maiii'sn oiuha < aiu-l'dkti am 
(iVaii ikhya mudiakd-|)ust.ika ahya hainr 
Ihnno ikshd-sutia muda-xogi imangsa hahiim 
I'>ha x'(‘t 1 1 1 vaiigi*vSivd-Sundai a mut t maiiglu im ” 

riio uuagi' illustiatc'd hou* is xoiy dilloumt in its posi liom tiu mus 
illusti.Uoil m t>litos XXX and XXXll whtdi .m in hi<inr^<( i]( sioii' 
as suggested m the a))oxM X(*is(‘ Th(‘ oxam)>le ii'pioduMil m tins ]>lah 
1' m I h<‘ (U'Knua posi' 




Plate XXII 




Pf.ATh XXIII. 


Sandhya-nritta-murti. 

" Loid ill Ills o veiling ddiite ” 

( olombo Museum ( ulleition. 

This dance of Siva is known as tlu* im unig d.uin of Siva a loim of 
Ihc tdndaba as distinguished fioni tlu* otlai dance u'lm s^ iitt d m the 
linage of Natesa the latter being known as the 'Sdda tuitta ’ the jx lennial 
dance The vcise descriptive of this daiue lias b« en dillKult to tiau* 
The following vctsc' lougldy follows tli( gcnitial ti atari ot tho ini,ig<' 

“ Ekani”j)adainiKkisya-kuncitapadani an\ina \u ''auslhilo 
Hyt vasiMia-Mijam-piasarva-damaiutn h;yal)ai tan panuia 
Amba baktia-saioruhckhaiia-diisa-sanaiidriinanda ‘-initam 
Binyast« -sati-tandabam-picikalaydn-uate-Nala )j."itu-na 

rK\NbL\ 110 N. 

“(With) One 1« g crossed and bent, Iht' olln i h g l(^llng on thr 
giound, inoMiig Uu cliuni by Ins band spuad out Iin l.n i lidMng 
like the lotus 'glad and smiling ma\ Hk IViloinici dwplav ing tlic 
I andaha pi elect us ’ 







PLATE XXIV. 


Surya (Sun-God). 

Surya-narayan Kovil, Tanji^rc District. 


Dhyana : 

** Padmasana-padmakaio-dwibalm 
Padina-d>>titi-sapta>turanf^N)-l)alKi 
Dibakaro-loka-guru-kiril i 
Mayi-prasadam-bidadhalu-D(*va. ’ ’ 

(Kasyapiya.) 


Translation : 

** Having a throne of lotus, having k)tusc\s in his two hands and a 
(oinplexion of lotus, seven horses for his vehicle, the creator of llu‘ day, 
preceptor of all the worlds, and wearing a coronet, Oh I.oid. bestow 
f)n me thy graces/’ 

There is another verse* descriptive ol the Suu-tiod kno\Mi as tin* 
' Siva-Suryu.' Tt does not offer any n(‘W conception of the image and 
is quoted from Kasvapiya : — 

“ FadniaScinam lakta-tanum dvinetiani 
Sv(‘t«li)ja-}Aiklaiu-sainahiis 1 a-yugmani 
Kakt ambaram-h'panam.ilva- vusyam 
Sthitam sahangai-Siva siuya-mide.” 


Transi.aiion : 

“ Having a lotus-thnnie. \vith a led body and two eyt‘s witli two 
e(jual hands holding two white lotuses, witli i(*d dress and (k'corated 
With garland, standing erect, (perfect) f/nn all the limbs, I adoie Siva 
Surya.” 

The timiple where this image Was lound beais tin* inseiiption of 
Kulottunga ( hola i {1070 a.d) and is the only solitary inslann* f)f a 
shrine devoted to the cult (»f the Sun-God in southern India. 




PUte XXIV 






t’fAIK XXV 


Siva-Surya. 

Colombo Museum. 


From the descriptive verse quoted on the last plate this imago may 
be identified as the ^iva-Surya. The halo at the back ot the head which 
is a featuie in both the examples is based on the follo^^mg vnv(^ des- 
criptive of the image - 

‘ D\ i-xuja-padinahasta-ca-iakta-padmre-aiK -stlniah 
Rakta-mandala-sanyukta-karanda-mukutaiiwit i ” 

(Ka"«\ pi\a ) 

Translation 

With tun hands bolding lotuses, standing on tlu led lotu^, haMng 
a led nimbus and weaiing a coronet of the Kimvhia type ’ ipage 40'! 




XXV 




Plate XXVI 






rr.ATK XXVTl. 


Sukhasina Murti. 

(Lit., ' Seated in the 4’asy ) 
t'tjlombo Museum ('olh’etion 

DHVANA! 

'‘Santam-s\vetam-trihetrani-rasa-vuj.i-sahjtam kundol5dvaMkarnam 
Dandam-ghanta-kurangain-porsufanadhara-viti-hame-katakam 
Bivranam-bain-pddc-sayaiui-maparato-lanibivutanyo-padam 
Bame-gourva-sahitam>sasidliara-mukutom-lam-Sukhasinamidc.” 

^ (Kasyaplya.) 


TkaxslaiioN : 

“ White and tranquil, with three eyes and six hands l;Laiing the lod, 
the bell, the axe, and the avaya, tlie Kiitaka mudra being delineated 
in the left hand, tin' left leg in sleeping pasture, the right leg being 
spread out. and having Goiin on his left side, and the moon on his coro- 
net, I adore the ‘ Sukhdsina.' 

Tliis image is invested with six hands in the above vt'ise, although 
geneially dejiicled as basing four, as m this plate and in the next. 
According to other texts the Siikhihinamurii should have four hands 
(Bedahasta). This conception of Siva is pnibably a development of the 
Umdsahita murti (see Plate II). The description of Unui, having a hdu'^ 
in her hand, as depicted in the image illustrated in this plat(‘ will be 
found in the dhydna quoted in the notes on the next plate. 




XXVIl 




rj.ATK XXMll. 


Sukhabina Murti. 

Madras Museum ( ollectioii. 

This image oxaclly U’fjroduas tlu* type illustrated in the last plate 
except llial the figure i)f l*ina ofleis some peculiarity in her ])o^c*. In 
the last example she had the buuida jiost* m her left hand, while in this 
exam])l(* she has liei lelt hand hanging ilown. This \ anal inn 1?^ also 
authorised hv the t(‘\t'' as will appt ar hmii inllow'ing ([uotations : — 

‘‘ Dexasya-haiiiii paisetu pai hat i-i a*‘'ukhasanain 
Sayayeddakhiiiam pad.iin-hauia-prulam-pialaiiihayed 
Kiticid-de\ asntam-l)aktiaindakhanain-\ anga-sanvulain, 
Baiadam-baiua-liasiantu-utpulain-daklunekaM' 
Baradam-celi-hikh^ rdaimpuspa-dhiik-sinlia- kai ii.il »al 
Athabanya-iuakaieiia de\ i-vaiigam-badamide 
Bamoru~bahya-d(‘setu-brtma'hasta lal.im-nyasel 

Pithattu-dakhinam-jauu-kinoubuddhrita’S.uiyutam.” 

TKAiNbLAllON’ ; 

"At the left side of the God (Si\a) Pai\ati. His mnsoit, should also 
be seated in the easy pose with hei iigiit leg lying down and her left 
leg spread out, hei iaoe turned a )itth‘ tnwaids the (huh the left hand 
displaying the barada atUtmle and the light hand the lotus— the hatada 
attitude well known, the hand holding the liowei should be (nnceived 
as the $inha karna (vide page 44). Now I will it‘ll you the olhei way of 
depicting the gestures of the Goddess. ? /... the lelt hand may be disposed 
hanging down and resting on its palm on the pkuu' beyond the left thigh ” 
(as m the present examide). “ The right kiiw should be laised a little 
above the pedestal.'* 






|•LAlE XXIX. 


Soina-Skandeswara. 
llAi., ' God with Vu)<\ ami SkaiKU ’) 
rrt‘asuM‘-tiov«‘ Xollou*, 


Thi^ is jnacliocilly tlv SHkiulsinu HiitHi o| ilu (lud .iml tlic liotklcss 
with thr i»nag<* of lln'ir son SIcantiu IkIwim h^ will .ii'jKai iioiu ilo* 
following dhvdna iioin Kdsvapiva 

“ l)akshaUiinl)it«i-l>anui-ni(lrita-padaiii-ki nIuklui nn ig.iiii t av.i^'iim 
Tanakiini-iiianjula-raadia'Cudci-niukutain l)i\ iaiia\'a-hrmiak(‘ 
Hanuilainbita ni(lntrinya-padava"d«‘\ yaVUla 
Madhystha-skandonabia-kara-dvaycMia saliilntn'^ouiain'’gulics.iin 


rK\NsT AIION 

“ With Ihc uglil leg spi(*ad out and thr Ull leg al icst beMiing the 
black deoT . the dvava altitude and the axi‘ and al*^!) the beanliful (lescenl 
on his coronet at the left, accompanied by the dodders, her right log at 
rest, loit leg hanging down, and having betwoem llit'in ilie iigure of Skanda 
holding two lotuses in hands- I adore th(‘ Lord with Tina and Guha 
(Skanda) ! ” The text tlu'ii goes on tosav tliat the image* ol the (iodde's*' 
should be ee>neei\’e'd exaetly as m the* Sukhasaua mnrti. 

The earliest known t'xample ol thi^ e'onceptiem ieuiiiel at tlir 
Dluirniaraja ratlia at Mamallapinarn. 

rh«'*>e‘ gmup e)| images wvre elise e>\ e It el at Ne‘]loiem l'i‘bimu\ 

The image eif tlie lemitilc hguie* Xo ; is tlial oi Su'a-lvfiinasunelaM The 
ligilie next |(» (Ills. \(i I i,-jiH*smil' \pj'.o "^wami. 






riAii .\x\. 


^unduianuuU >\\.imi (?) 

HnliiuU sw.ii r,in]ni(‘ 


The liguu* ililii iriil in ilsi cUiil uin\i lucnls ijoiii llic ( ( \ i<.ii 
e-xaniplo {cidc TlaU' XXI 1 ; lluit I am incliiK d lo Ki« iitiU it .is thr imjgi 
i>l Mfiiukka vTicak.! Its post* aiul attitude pai tnmlai 1 \ ol llir li ft haml 
N lln^\c\c'l exaeih Minikir to that of the imagr in plate (XXXII) wltit li 
iia< been Kh'iititied a^ that <»f Sundaiaiiuii li with liis t.niist)ii Panai 
Natliyai In t mninemniatioii ol tin* ineidi nl nl 11 k in\.d <nmini"’-i"n 
to seUa't ti stud ol lioi-^es {e/t/f ])ag(* 15). ii<‘ ha^ i)« i n 1 1 iidU KMialh 0 po 
sented as l>eai mg a w hip in one li,ind and ii stall 111 tin oth‘*i wluth iiia\ 
peihaps suggest tin* sigmlu ance of the gestiiit'-^ di, two hantb li 
the Tamil s.iuetl liteiatuie SumlaitU ib kno\\n a^ tin- loii)| •aim mi "1 
tiod/ 






11 A I K \\\l. 


(ioUl I. 

Kaldslui N.ith 1Vni}>l<' ( nii)i\(‘!.Lm 

i'lu> 1"' nUli-sl spc( nn<‘n^ ol iln* lv|n. (»i <m«l 

jnubablv to a prund th*- <'li'>l.i pj iih • s b(‘i^Mn tf' la\ I'^b 

then iMHUiiV oil th<‘ l*alla\<i ti'iiiplo^ .i1 ((Mi]i\<‘iain uL pa;^^' S ;) 
!m>i drsui]*ti‘*n oj th< nnagt ip»1c'^ i»n platr X\\[ll 




XXXI 




I'lA'IK XX Ml. 


Snnd.iivumiiti .tnd l’aia\ ai N.it hiv.ti . 

Frotii \allui Tallinn Distint 


nnh's (lcb< npln n| \\X uul ! Ktnttspic< 






FLATK XXX ril. 


(iouri. 

Musi r Guiiuvt, Paris. 

Ucioht ;g iiuJics . Dale ^ ' n^a C ) ll \ coil my . 

The icU’iitilical n»n «»i llu* fciii.ili* lij'urrs oiin sonir iliiikulty 
to {he same deiw known iindrr \aii"U', sjiccilH' iianKs, thin 

spiritual pt'rsonalitv and lunctioii Ih'inj^ pia<li('all\ tlm saim*. Tin' 
Sitnii (pown) oi ('oiiscui ol‘ Si\ a is jL'ria'ially know 11 a‘> P.nxali, P.u./iii ^ 
'..ill, I in.l .ind (louii riin^<‘ <'<)uc(‘p1 n*ns an- sonirlinK s kinnvii 1)\ 
the name of Sica Kdtfia-Siouiaf i (\ M ‘ 'I'lie ix-anlilnl knU' »>! hi\,i' 
d(^‘'irc '}. Aitlioiudi the iiJiydna of the vaiu)in dill» k ni \nldi. an' < iin 
iiieiati^d in Ihn Kd^va f>iya , thi‘ tnxt, at one pine. ki\s down lhal t lu 
stfidis of ^i\'a aie lhi<-<‘ lu number (“ doa ii. MofC iimani uuha I id^r;// 
Inhidh'i hliabcf ’ j. Many of th<‘ <leities which now po c a-^ ihi' ( otmit 
<•1 Wi\ a. w'«‘H‘ no d<*nl>( horrowtal from llu* i)i.i\itlian \ illa-M* ; 4 o(l<lt'--« 
jimiifts (iiiolln 1 , .IS jor instance tlu^ se\('n hici-mmu is wete ma<l' i" 
eoi 1 t'sju)])d It) the Sajitaiuatrikas, the sex’en niotle'^ “I tin /ano' ;/o 
ni \ tholo^^y. 

'riie iina^e <>l ( roiu i or 1 Mi \ ali is ])eili.i]>s | he ])i iin ip.il lem ilt' (h ii \ 
wIikIi li.is been lii^uu d in Souih Indi.in sciilj)lnre, altlioueh it is sonn 
times diilnult to (lihVrentialc' this form fioin Mononmaiii and ^i\ak,liiia 
'''iind.'ui ioiiii'i jiiaclically i<‘piesenliiit< tin* same ('onci'piiou 

'fhe mia^.,a- illu trat(<l in this jdate liitlu'rto Lnow'ii .e ‘ I akdinii 
mn^t be identiliMl as tlouu as tlu' hillow'int' \eisi fioin tlie Kd^yift'i\\< 
will show' — 

“ Uvinelia dvivnj.t-shyaina-karaiida-mukuianw lit 
Kii ibi mukuhibapi-keslui-baiidlia-iiiatliJitibci 
Saib.lbyalni sanyukta jiada }ala-sainanwita 
I t jialaiii-dakhsya liastr* a bama* h*istaiu-j)j akimbil, nu 
Padiasya-inadhyam(vGouri asiiia ba slhila t)i b.l.” 


Tkanslaiion. 

" W ith two e\'es and two hands’, * Shydnid ' w'o.iiin;; tlii ron'i^m 
kiiow'n .Ls the Kmanda page 4b) or the A’// /A?, or Ii,ivinf4 h«'i Imm 

t led uj> in a knot, willi all the limb^ fullV developed, we.mn;.; oi n.iinr,)! 
«nithe (eel (?) beaiing the lotus in her right hand, lu'i Iv'lt hand li.inioiu^ 
down, standing or sitting on the centre of the lotus h i*-) (i(niii " 
Tliewoid' Shyjma 'occurring in the above descuptmn ,,j tie' ima-M 
has sonic sigmticam<‘, as it has a technical ennnot.ition Mirg< sfmg .i 
peculiar of female figuin which has 1h(c»iiu* too faiailiai in fudian 
sculpture, and is based on the following vtnsc ; — 

Staiiou sukalhinou-yasya nitaniiie-c a-bis.'ikila 
Madhya-khsiua-ya'*nari-sa-bhyamcVparikiilitdd’ 


Traksla'iion. 

*She who has two full (firm) busts, large hii's, she W'lm is slim at 
tlie waist— such a female is known as Shydmd, The tigun^ of (Mmiii 
in this scul])turc certainly answe rs to the type of Shydmd, (hmii when 
associated with the image of Si\'<itandat)a is kiioum a \ 11 a Sakti. 




Plate XXXIII 


ri 



PI AIK XXX 1 \ . 


(jouii i)i PaiNciti. 

N.iticuuil Museum. C «ipciiluigon. 

Tho dhyana nf the iinagi' (juoled on tin" last plaU in m .it< <1 fnnn 
a])plie*s \ i) this uua^v as wvll. 

UciMiig legaid tlu‘ pceuliciiitv t)l \\n pos( oj (lit‘ li it Iiaiul m‘- 1 mg 
on tin' lotus scat, it inmc jiiohablv coi u sjxnuls to tin* image IMivati 
in llu‘ duot statue ol tlu‘ ^uklnsina iiiuiti (iidt IMal(‘ \\\ 11) fin 
hand wh’ch holds the lotus missing in tin' iiguie m the Stn/uf hania 
MmlrCi ( ‘ pushpadhi ik sinha kaina bat ’) and miiNt lx distmguisliid 
liom tlu‘ altitude ol the light hand in the ligine ol (lomi m tin* last 
plate where tin' little Imgei is cuiled up and do< - jjoi .land upas m 
the Sinha-kaina pose in this plate. 

()t the elaboiatc' dnections given in tin' iwiai litkhinui j^dala, I In 
<haptei dealing with tin' constiuction ol the image' m tin A'asva/ow, 
the most iinpoit.int is peihaps the injunctnin that tin nght hand lioldm^ 
(he lotu*^ should not oiilstiip tin* nit>ple ot the hitast (“ iitp.ilam dhiM » 
liastendiiain stanakshas\a-samaui-bh.ila t ”) This linage is iIiimI**! 
to be 1 onsti uete d t ilhei in the aufi/ge/ ol in the sahiii nil rHI< \ion 

rin iniag* ina\ be assigin il to tin tenth (tutuM. 




XXXIV 




PLAIK XXW 


(loini (»i Pal \ ati, 

M itli as Musi uni i oIK ( t ion. 


IhisKannilKi 1 lioUj^li a li lint t \.iinplt t»l llit sanit 
tifttid in tlu' last |‘)latt' Che ptt^jt til llir It 11 li iiul olft. i ^ pruiliaiitv 
wliit li itquius sonu i \|)lanation flu It It li uul ni llit List p]att‘ is 
pi. itoil with Its pilni on the lotus-soal Inx'ontl tin It h Ihi/^Ii \\ht‘uas 
li(H‘ It 1'^ plat ( cl tin tlu left thigh 11*5111 This ansts hom i dilknnt 
intn j)it talUMi «>! tlu wuicls •* lianioi u l‘ah\ a tlisliLln \<(oicling 
as tin utiuls ait l.iktii to mean ‘ the extmtu (baliNii) i>ait ol tin It ft 
thigh ’ ‘»i tlu place Ik \ oml the left thigli that llu two dilU it nl pos» ^ 
IK suggtsud It nia\ als»o ha\c‘ bet II suggLsU d l)\ .in<‘lht i tt\twhuh 
inns IS follows Dakbe-initotpaladlwani bipulkatit iti Ihnnoiu* 
n\ ibia haslain ‘ H.iMiigthe blue lotUb .it tlu ngld hand, haMng huge 
hijt^ uid a iuiJid on the Ujt thi^h.' 




Platp XXXV 




1*1 \ I !• \\\\ I. 


l)c'0|v< I itkslinn. 

Mil'll nm i tion. 

\ inuhn will 1)0 lo\in(l nn 1 ho M 1 ( Mil m I .ui joH'* ik ,ii Ihc' 

Sl.Uion I'iH lh»- « xplaii.ilion (»l tin* uh.ilm i* >-> 

t\*|x ' ()1 Lim|)^ iiuu ^lill lx' It^und in inaiu l< in|>h - in Iho ^(.nlh 

^nd in (ho \nnapuin.i Uni(»lo at Ben.iu"> Tlx st lamp .in ahn 

1 imos I op( M\ ( (i as Iv'lfl 1)V inrdo do\ olco^, .is loi inth* Pmph 

of ( hiKiapani ^wami (nnplo in Kumi).i Koiiam iIkio i ,j rm*? »l talm 

ol ono nl lip- T<in]oi< Kin^^ holding a lanij) foi t(n (.od * h.«i i ip.nn 

(\’ish nnl 






Plate XXXVII 




PLATE XXXVlll 
Bhoga-bakti or Pdraine&wari. 

(Lit , ' Sakti ()l Enjoviiicnt ) 
Maili Mus< uni ( ulh « tioii 


Till \< 1st. 11 111 Kin\ (pi\a on Hlioga ^ikti luns as lollo\v& : — 

“ SiniMiU sakli sania-\cinga-niuu\ al( 
raiUiiiK lia })iakn(inHa-b>\dstikaiii (^MsUbtlniani) 

I ainlianu ka kaia cUkhinotpalaiu 
I ai|a\ apaiuanusai (»') baktrakani 

Tk\nsi viioN. 

TIi(‘ sakti (t (iiistii i ) ol Sirul)hii (Su a) is spoki n ol .is ni 1 In ^ un i 
\ in^a ’ altiliuU sin* Iia\ mi< t\so <.\ts and a tiaiiquil <>nt* Ii.ukI 

hanging clown (In* iiglil h.uul liolcling tli(‘ lotus lioi lacr flushcil with 

sli line* (inotl('st\ ) 

The tiguu ilsiK dots not M till ttihavc ix on dt‘sigiu d m tin ^ania- 
hhinga ’ ))n-.o ind would lalhci ttnitspoiid to tin lolkwMug mcdilatixo 

^ < iSf 

'^livaniam dw iin tiain-d\ in upon tin an^,iiu 
1 pas il>\ a stliiia kiiin itanghi nn 
\ilntpalain l)a-kalakantakani ha 
H ist ihalamha Paiain<‘swai i Sa ” 


Thnnsi mion. 

’ Of tin ^luaiiialNpt (</t/(’lUatt XXXI 1 1 1 willi 1 w o t s twoliand^.. 
Ill tin tlunt-lnrit lloxnMi tin hit log losting tho light Itg huit, (ono 
hand) holding tin lotu^ oi tciniinating in tin kul'ik'i attitudo tin- (Milur; 
hand hanging down— bhc is PaiaimbW'aii.’ 




PlUo XXXVIII 




PLATE XXXIX. 

Valhidmayi. 

Mtidiab Mubeuia Iplkitiun. 

This stdlUiTto icpioscntb the South Indian (onsoit of Sul)iainan\.i 
(Kaitike^a) known as Valli oi X'allhainavi (Vnlliswau), hei placr 
hidng on the iif.cht suk* o| the the leit side h(in[j: oetupied by hi^ 
ni i^inal (.011^*01 1 I)c\|rnn {lib^aiii) inentioikd in tin noillHin ruianas. 
\s a feniak‘ t\ pe hei u pu si ntation is a \ .n i.ilion ol the allitude of 
IMnati the po^'t ol the hands In-inf; ml< iilianj;* d tin oilni 
distiiif;uishin;^^ MiaiaiUiistu bein^ llu A<#;f iiku tin io\inne hn tin 
1)1 east. 


Dhvaua. 

' ^luaiium paiikal<idliai iniiu-inanilasaUalaiik.tdvai iio]j\\alaJii 
Dakse laiiiba k«iiaiii kii ita-innkutani tunga ^thanini kain ukan 

\s\( iiNMksaiui ( ) '>ani\ utain saiabanodx utas\ a-sab\ I' sihit n.i 
Gunplinah adhaiani pi«d>ala-l)asanani-\'allis\\aiim blialuv* t. 

TkANsI VI ion 

( )l tin sli\at}i(i t\}K [tuit pkito WXIIl) holding tin loliu In i 
e.Hs glitteiing \Mlli the oinaunnl set with spaikhng tin' light 

hand Ininging down weaiing the coionct known as Knila with high 
bostnns having i foveiing o\ei her bua.sts with i\es("} ''landing on 
tin light sid(‘ .»l «uu who was boinin the thn k( I ol stvn (uidgia^«s) 
(/ r., Subiainaiiv a lvaitik(\a son ol Si\a) wuiiing a biautilul < iikiinl 
ind a led gaum nl -sueh is 1 ullnditn to be < onli niphduh' 




Plate XXXIX 




PI Ml' XI . 


iiumi. 

Mum uin ( nili t mI' 

riiLs (n In tlu saint' is tlic iiiiai^c nl (naiii in llu <i‘i!i|> u) 

Sukhdsinawiuili (I'idc pLilr X\\ IFI) TIh' insuij)tinn .it Hit hast' 
<if tiu' pt’dcslal wiiuli thns not inakt' anv .Uli'iii))! at ultnlilit ilion t/l 
the ligiuo iX I liaiacteiiblic piece ot \aiukili^ni. 




PUte XI 




PLAll-: M l. 


Adluiia-Sakti. 

.M.uli.ih TollMlion. 


DhyaiKi. 

** Kiuuli-nihi i)*niiani h.uadam in iHti.mi 
Xotiia l»li.liaiua\;u'ii \ayaf;limiii 
IMsanku'-ou |)ankaja'inadl)\'a'sani-lli ^in 
Adhai a- ak1im iti*clnnlya-nmlo. ‘ 

Tk VNsf 

a loloni Ida thr moon ami llw Lumiii llowu tla hand 
hcst()V\in|4 (huiKihnuHLii'il) luivin<:( nu<‘(‘ huidriiiil wuli 

ornanifiU^ (0 a^ the dcslio^ei ol iear di^pku in{< tin* di'/nd altilud(‘, 
(lioldin^^) lh<‘ and tin* f^oad, MMtcd on the <‘i‘ntu‘ of Hk* 

so llic ‘ ' should do thought (d a1 the ‘ lool ' (imda) \r- 

loidmg to lh<‘ fantias sIh' I s tht‘ )iu*.suling gimui^ ol thr lnan;.;nlai 
in the niid'ino^t jioi lion ol tlu‘ human body (inulfnlliaM) : ‘ win n awaki n 
r<l, It Is sht* who g)\ (‘s l>n th t<» tin* woi id m.nk* oj mantra ’ (. t<f<' Mdhiniii 
',//( ! tiiilu* l>v Aitluti Asalon, Intio li\). 

rin* 11*^11.11 halc) ol light (pi.iva lojana' n w.inling in I In'- n;,iio 




Plate XL! 




PLATK XLIL 


Adluiia-Sakti. 

Tagoie lolltH'lion, lakiitta 

Tl\ih is a iiuuli tnu‘i i‘\anipk* than (In* (mm illu li.il.d in iln h f 
phih\ and diltuing in (‘»-itain iilumln s inisi |.< i(l< nl iIh d 

l^V lliv |>usc and mijdrmont^ ol Uu‘ Ininds, as \ { pirs< ulin;; (hr .mn t on 
ri'ptum. fn tln‘ last plate the coiuutd is the In i* i( i t.l (ht 

kiinnidu t\'p(‘ Th«ne is a diJleience also in the .lUdnrlr o) tin K - 
tlie olh(‘r iigtire being eros'-degged. thi'=^one being in the ]»o>.< . 

with tin' light leg hari/ong down Tin* tliiid eye on tlio ImhIh a,| 
pt i haps ed bN «<nisiant lUMtiin-nt \villt sand.il omlnn nl i . not 
\isible in this hguu Hu hguu* <d lln inonst<‘i »ni llu lop <^\ tih 
lU'diHi t<)}ana is puhap- tlie ki^lnnuklui l.tniihai to Xmih liali.ii 
linages and con^tantK <1 as a signdnaut .ik hitei tm jI d** m iin.i 
in the temples of (a^ a 




XLII 




VLjVIE XLlil. 


AvdhanaribbVcU\ 

Ardhauiirisvar temple, Tiiuciicngi»(iiL 

This is the image of the presiding deity nl the leni]>Ie, the huildmr 
of which is attrihuted to the Chola King Killi. According to tradition 
this image is said to have been made out of a mixture of some vegetables 
and mineral comjKmnds by the sages in bygone* days (Aiclnelogu al 
Report Southern Circle 1911-12. page ll). The style and the ticatment 
of the sculpture however do nut bespeak any high antiquity. Tin* 
pose is rather peculiar and is not suggested by the contcmpIaii\ e \risc 
found in the texts. 




Plate XLllI 




IM.Afli XLIV. 


Parvati with Subramanya in her Ann. 

Viraleb\ara Temple, V'aluvui. Taiijorc Distnet. 

This image tcpieseHts a depaituie Ironi the (raditiunal lepioM’iita- 
tion ot the goddess as jiresaibcd in the texts and was probably devised 
to illustrate some special local legend associated with the Viiatescara 
temple which may be roughly dated about the beginning of the 12th 
century. 






1*1 Alh \LV. 


Mulimi. 

\UiitcsHairt IVnijilC; \almm, ranioio 

lliis IN ,1 ioiiiali luiiii ul \ islinu whum "^ixa auiplid as liis loiisoU 
and as tlit‘ irsiilt ul tin* union Hasniasui.i \\as hom init ol tin* suli 
oi Muliini anti hit.inu* known as Aauanai I In tom option t>t Mohtni 
w'ai? piobabh’ idont iln d w itli A7//; t-dniwd ui lh« l)ui\ idian ^i(i»iii(icvai(^s' 
(village deUit‘s). 

iiie linage tli>< s not seem to bo jMiluuiaiJx old and is tciianiK 
infcrioi m «oiRej)tion to tiu 1\ pe t)t tlic unai^e-’ ot i^juali, though less 

conventional in poM* and lieatment. 






V\ AIK XIA K 


Pidari. 


riiupdliituiai, Canion 


Tills Is an I \ciinj)U‘ ol an nnaj;* llu ol tin 

('oiisorl uf Si\a wIikIi lonespoiuls lh<‘ ^^s knoxMi as Kali ( 1 m* 

inunda < in noilln'in India \n att< inpl 1ms lain in.id*' to )d(iitif\ 
tin' (oiiK'plion ol Kali with ihr aboiij^nial l)ia\idian t;oddi‘-s Piilai i 
\nd thi* t(‘\(s iiiuKi (ho luadnn; ot Pulaii lonhs o) \\nha 

1\ di IhiM iiiliniatin^ .in idi ntilio.ition nl ihi* t\\<» < (mh (‘])t]nns Pidaii 
hasl-aan known nndii \ ai ions lorins. ]iisl astlio lojinsol Krdi havoinanv' 
rliliei ent latod aspi i ts Tlins llios(*alotl loiin ot IMdaii in tin' n<’\t pl.iU 
iLcalls 11 h‘ iina^o o) HcnukCt with tl\o diifoiiMni* Ih.il (ho latloi 4 ;j>(ldis, 
(.linos (ho in plaic id llu* iiooso m llu hit hand Tlu* niuioo 

illiislialod li( 1 0 is supjioi tod 1)V tlio lollow niij ( oi i npt \ m s«‘ 

IM^.iin dain.ii uLmi'i ailu-snlciiii k.ip.dain 
Kakta kaninka haina\am (•^) slanani sai p,i suldimit.iin 
|\val kosaiii c.i l.itwas.iin ('') "^iionuiki l>i\ nsjniain 
^hxanil'aina dw i (In ') no(ianoa-\ .uuhak.lh sihilain \ai‘ft 

(K. 1 s\ pi\al 


TkaN 5*.1 \lloN. 

'* ((an\in^) the* noose, theduini the indont .nid the skull, utaiinf, 
A lod \osl with Iho i»i casts dccoiated with si j pint > with llainni;^ !ian , 
and wvanng ho. id onuunents (tcs(oous) ot daik loloui, Ii.ix in[; (wo 
\ andi.i Kali should bo in a *.111111111114 postuio ” 

It nnol (puti iliai lioin tho to\t w In tlu 1 llu iin.i;^( should Imm two 
ol tliRo IMS as found in tho (‘.\ainplo lioio .ind .d n in plato \] \ II! 
riu io\onnf4 ot tho bu.ists su^/^ostfd b\ llu woid l\(nuiika ii> lound in 
ilio noxl jdciti but l^ w.intin^i in tin* cxainph* luio. 







PLATE XLVII. 


Pidiiri. 


This i.s a scaled ligure of the same image illustrated in the last plate : 
the significance of the passage of the text quoted there {Staiiauvsarpa- 
sublmsitam), ‘ the breasts well decorated with serpents’ will ])c apparent 
in the example here. The square cup in the left hand is (uily a \aria- 
tion of the skull which is generally represented in the form ol a shallow 
cup. It will be useful to compare the following verses desciiptiv<‘ of 
Kali and Renuka. with icfcrence to this unage . - 


Kali. 

Badaiiaineka-jatadhaja-saipani 

Daniai u-pas-trisula-kapalani 

Hhii j aga-bhiisana-mu tt palagdt 1 ai n 

Asura-sanhari-Kali-nainaste.” 

‘ lla\iiig matted locks, the serpent, the drum, (he noose, the (rulent. 
and the skull, having a loltis-complexion decked with sei penis, Kali 
the Destrowr ot demons* t l>ow to thee.’ 

The serpent (Uiling tiie dium is a eharacteuslic device ol the >i;uth 
Indian Sculptors more commonly met with in the images of Si\a, 

Renuka. 

“ Bamc-sula-kapala-ju^ma (?) nihiiam“kadgan)-lasculdm dunam 

Jhvranain-karapankajai-dwinayanam-nagastavusojju alam 

Nana, koti-yugrinta-.suiya-sadrisam-nanojjwalad'vusanam 

DakshalambUa-hama-iudntapadanvsri Renukam ^^d>a\el 

*’ (.Sealed /) on the lelt side, rairtmig in her loliis lianiUthe iiidtiii, 
the skull, the s\\«)i(l and the dium having two eye^, shiningK iletoialed 
with eight serpents (/) like the smi of millions ol agi's and d('iked with 
glittciing oinaments the right leg spread out, theJeU leg in n i)Ost*r-.bri 
Renuka should be contemplated/’ 




XLVil 




PLATE XLVllL 


Pidari. 


(V’aclra Kali). 

Swamimdai, Tanjorc District, 

ThU is a rnodorn example of the image illustrated in plate XLVII. 
It is the work of Guru Swami Sthapthy an old hereditary sculi»tor of 
Swamimelai and was cast in 1909. The disposition of the locks stream 
ing upwards seems to be a characteristic feature of this conception 
which is not suggested in the sculptor's texts, (cp. ‘ Jwala-kcsam ' ?). 




Plate XLVIll 




IMAlh XL IX. 


Dakhinamurli. 

Madras Museum ColUrtion. 


Tills is perhaps the linesi example hulu'Uo Umiul ol lln*^ type nf 
image. It was fust published by l^r. Coomai-^Wcimv (\^isvafy'(inn(( j)aM 
IV) under the name ni Parvati. 11 must ))e uh'nhru'd h(A\e\(M as b( 
longing to the t\pe known as Pidaii oi Kali, .md in ils Irss teiiil)!** and 
more graeunis aspect il is known as l)uhhinCn)iir,ti , (I il . the nnag(' 
of Graciousness) ;uid. as such, must be dislinguisln d iioin iIm (.miK plioM 
of Paivati, which hardly, if even, is seen wilh loni liaiid- The AvnJhas 
or insignia as well as the pose of the image enable us in nhnitily tin 
same from the following text : — 

vSabya (?) lambita-bama nidrita-padam ki islmam- mi igam-c ba\ ayam 
Tankam-chadadhatam-baram-cha-katakam bivr.4nava bnmak<s” 


fRANSLAlIuN'. 

“ With the light log hanging down, the leH h g sh'f pm- pn u j-n . ) 
holding the black-deer, (he avavamudra and lh(‘ dw and m the leil 
hand displaying A' /?/^iAvr <n hatada mudia ” The 1 u\ul h it hcuid m 
here ronreived in the Kaiaka pose. 






PLATE L. 


Aaiyanar. 

Tirupalaturai, Tanjorc 

This ib atiotluM <‘xain]>k- of a Draviduin (li\ iinty ha\ bpon adapted 
ill the Sail elite I’aiitheoii. Hr is taken as a foim ot Skaiida hein^^ tht‘ 
.soil of Iswaiei .iiul tlu* Siiran^.ina ‘ ]\lohini/ tIk* feinalt* j/Ci suniTu ation of 
X'isliim. lT(‘nec lu' deiues Ins oilici iiam«' ol Haiidf.u l^itia. TP* is 
also known hy the n.iine ol Xayainir Sasla aiel Alankalai f/.e , son of 
Vh^hnii). In lii^ j)nnntive l>i.ividian as|)(et lie is tlu* jMtsKliii'^ deity n\ 
the forest andas‘-iKh sju'cially guards tlie Imnleis and liavelleisin the 
foiests. TPms ‘- aid to Inn c captured an eiejdiant \\hi(di hassince heroine 
liis vrdiana (\ehiel(‘). Ife is figured in this [date ni his ehaiarter istn 
Mikhasina [k^sc with the left hand in the laht attitude' supported by the 
left knee. He is also sometimes rejn'esented as iiding on a hoisr 
His (lyudhit or insignia is the goad. 







PLATE LI. 


Aaiyanar. 

Valuvur, Tanjore District. 

Aainyanar ridinq' on an elephant is st)mctuncs idontifiod with Gaja- 
rudha-Swami, a foiin of Skanda. (V%de notes on last plate.) 




Plato LI 




PLATE LIL 


Aaiyanar. 

('ollcction M. Ardenno de Tizac, Paris. 

This is perhaps the finest image of Aaiyanar hitherto discoveud. 
From the treatment of the figure it to he miuh oUhr than the 

other examples illustrated here, the one lihi*-! I at ed on plat*' (II) is ptT- 
haps the latest in date. This figure wa? lust ]>iiblhh< d by Di. Coomai- 
swamy in Visvakanua, part VI, where it \\a.s wiongly de.sciibcd 
Siva, 




Plale LU 





PLATE LIIL 


Subiamanyd. 

Hi ihadObWdi Tern pit*, Tanjoi t 


XliN is iho ^od par cxLclkme of South Jiuli.i ( oiisuh iin^' tip iiuin- 
hti of toniples dcdKatid to the cult ot this and tlie Nny wide 

sjiiead worship of tins dt ity m Soutli IiuIli tlu \soidiip <>1 tlu lui 
in its h»iin ot Kditikt va. in Bengal, is (oiiip nal i\( Iv insiL,!iili< ant In 
South India he is known uiuh r the hdlowing si\t( (Mi dilh u iil n mu « ndi 
having a ditleitnt dhvuu mantm Suhianuinyi J nlii sakt idli n s\\ mu, 
Skanda swaini IKvasrnapati (iajaiudha-sw imi 'sank inhh iha K n 
iik( \ .i, Kuiuaiswami, Shanmukha-swann. Tnak ni s\\ mn Mst < >\\ mii, 
Halil Kaly^n-Swaini, Bal-MVann kmuiu adi.npswaiin ^ikhi hih m 
swami, and Sen ant. 

Tile iinagt‘ hoie illustiated w of the Siklii bahtin \ t\pe uid i 
suppoitid by the following vcuse - 

* Bidnima-prava-meka-inukhain bivum 
Bajra-sakti-baiadavaya-p ininani 
Deba-loka ka (?) npu-ghananam (•') 
Namaiui-rudia-mukham-sikhi-blhanam.” 

TRANbtAXlON ; 

" Having one lace, and a (Omplexion likt a ]t wel. hi\ing in 

his hands the thundeibolt, the weapon known as Sakh hara nui tin 
aiaya symbols, the desfioycr of the entniits oi the ilcavtns, I bow to 
the gra\e-ficed Sikhibrduina, (Lit He \vh(»se \ehnle w the p(4<«><k i 







PLATE LIV. 


Valliswari, Subramanya and Debajani. 

Thyagaraja Temple, Tiruvottiyur, ( hingleput Division. 

This is a comj^irativoly modem and an infeiior ronreplion as com- 
pared with the last image. The veises descn]>tive of Halliswari and 
Sikhibahana have already been qnot(‘d (IMalis XXXIX ajul Lllf). 
The dhyana of Dt‘bajani iiins as follows : — 

Shyamanvs\vrirnai)ia\ am-piiioltiingakueliam snyoubanyntruii- 
ka I nya [ ir add m-sr iprada t n 

Raktamutpaladhariimn-Sasi- nivanvmandara mala dhardm 

Dobaiyrarcita-padukam-Sasi-miikham Senfmi bame-stbitam 

Nanadibya-bivusanani-Debim-trivangim bhajet/* 

Translation : 

'' Of the shyihnCi type, emitting a golden elfulgf iice, with high and 
full bosoms, in the prime of youth, the giver of dt sires, and the bestower 
of luck, rivalling tin* nuion and carrying the red lotus anrl wearing ihe 
garland of mandar flower, li(‘r fe<‘t having been worshippf d by the gocb, 
standing on the left side of Senani (Subiamanya), I aclciie the Goddess 
having the pose of the three flexions and decked with beautiful ornaments.*’ 

A jieculiar feature of the central image is the miniature figure, carved 
at the foot of the pedestal, apparently, of the dnnor of the image, in tht‘ 
usual supplicating attitude. 




Plate LIV 




PLATE LV. 


Sarabhamurti, Kanipaharesvara Temple. 

Tribliuhanam, Tanjonj District. 

This is a very unusual liguic probably jneseutin^' some dcstiuclive 
aspect of Siva and in its peculiar zooiuoiphie ronceptimi reminds one 
of the Nrisinha-avatar of \ 1 shnu. Tlie form ('(utainly resembles a lion 
but the four hands and the deer on the upp<'r left hand bespeak a Sai- 
vaite idea. 

Accordin/:^ to the date of the temple which bears tlie ins(rit)lion 
of Kulottun{:'a i, (circa 1070 A.n.) the iniat^e oiipjht to i)e V(‘iy old, 
but it is impossible to say if the same was installed at the time wlum the 
temiile Wiis built. 

Kampahares\ ara literally means “ the god who destroys fears.'* 
The legend regarding the installation of this shrine is as follows : ■ * 
“ A Thola King having committed the sin of murdering a Itramhin went 
on pilgrimage t<^ many .sacred places, but all to no pm pose as lie ronbi 
not sliake off the ghost of his victim — until he enteu'd this temple 
when to his surprise In' found that the spirit of the murrleu'd man did not 
follow him into the temple but waited at the. gate for his ii tuin. The 
king to avoid him worked a hole in the western wall of the tianjile aiul 
tied towards his caiiilal, Tanjore. lie afterwards built a t (mi pie and 
founded a village named Terupavanam in honour of the d(*i1y tind in 
gratitude for Ins salvation.*' (South Indian Railway guide, pagt* 170.) 
The concejition of this image has some affinity to th(‘ Egyptian Suhhii 
and the cat-gods, just as the Indian Garuda has its counterpart m the 
hawk-god Ilurus in the Temple of Edfu. 

According to a siJmlapurana in the possession <d Tandit 
Krislinamachai iar of Natcharkoil, ‘when Krishna took the form of 
man-lion (Nara-sinlia) and killed Hiranya kasipu, his appearanct' was 
horrible and all the Devas prayed to Siva to assuage the \vTath of 
Vishnu who was rather proud of his appearance and glory. Siva took 
the form of Sarabha — an animal superior to a lion in fierceness and 
power. On seeing this form Vishnu sank into insignificance.* 






PLAl'l*: LVI. 


Equestrian figures, 

IIu£U) KiUluiy Till hiiiopoly. 

flu SI wtio (liscovLud in sonu in tlu distiut fiuhi- 

nnpoly I mm Ui» dlitmlf nt ihu lul is U is not po^nhlo to ult n1 ify 
lln in With ^i\ i who IS soiiutniits u jin '-t nit d is iidin^jtui i limst \s 
cit Vvdivmkodoi with \iivinii wholiis i di tiiutut posuillu iiitcdin 
[ildti s (L to LID rius< ikL Is dilv It pii M nt soniL io\ d pt i‘-t>ii 
dg( s, possibly ( boll piimi > who oiu t hid lh< n i ijiital it I ii\ui now 
a. siibuib o] fiu limojK'ly L\i.t[)liii 4 llu' inimoiid poiti uts of th<’ 
[iioiis kings illii-^tratt d la plitts (I WiV I \\V^ IXXVII) th< t 
riding hguits au tip only oopjKi st itm s lulliLito lound m "^outh 

India 






IM.AJ'J*: JA'II. 

Iniage.s df Alwars. 

Tndikoinljii, Machii.i Dibtrirl. 

i*<)Vkai \lu.u P)U<iatt.il\ ai, l\'\alvai 
IViui \l\.n kuli-tkhai Al\ai, 
ToiidcUailhiiMli Tiuinuuu,^iiin lu.iin, 


I'liiil’pan \l\a) Kiiwiltah .n , Madurakavi, 
Nanuiiahai, I daivaAai and (jarndalwai 






IM.ATL LVin. 


l If lu 1 1 ( inj ]( 111 ^inan^Liih fnrlunojx Iv. 


iikt. ‘^iiliinui\a (jaiiL'^a hi*- iKo si\hMi loia i ]«t i»){i , 

wlnrli IK kiKwn I > il i-(i'nuijut i riniiM ( i in ij) it i \ ikt i ( . nn|uti, 
Biki 1 1 in s ii ti (lanapati 1 >\\ it i (tan n> l 1 i I’m il i t . innuli, 

I c a ta (j ina])dti Ihi^linaraj < » ni ijut i, Ivliijn i (jaiujuti Ihinnii 
(lanij'iti, I akh nil Cuinapati M ihilimlm i ( lan i |>,it ’ I'lmhiiK-K 
(ianai>ili, isiitt i Cj nuijuti and Uidha (nnaj ili 

Tho nn 1 ^ < t IIjk pi itf* *-iiin to k^k i( Ihuaval i <. Ik iina 

nj-Oanapati 

“ Pasanku'^a M\adaiirnma.phal i h ni ikiiii h ih.in i 
Bighnaiji haiatu (h bcsa i daa haiiifi L>ml\.dv i 

I R\N^T \rR N 

' \U who ha- (’if non i th»' g ad im fwui tnr>th in«l in k ^ limt, 
and till It oil"'! as ills \ “ihan I (\ f hn k ) ht IliH kii* " ♦>( ( nuk thi^ud 
CflonKfl I aka uinn\ »* all dillK ulti» 

riv luiaj** 1 *^ now in the Madras Museum ( olli i Mon. 




PLATE LIX. 


Lakshmi-Ganapati. 

Swamiiiiclai, Tanjcit' DisiricL 

This is a niodfin figuio having been cast in igoi) by ^unio vSuncIara 
Sthapathy, aiul tlu^ pliotograj>h was taken when tlm iniagt' was as yet 
unfinished, the h.mire uf the goddess being (iiiib' untniK lu'd by the artist 
after the casting jnocess. 







t’LATE LX 


Krishna Tandaba. 

Mddias MuscMim, Colh^clion 

This iiio itjucHiils ih(‘ cUint' nf Kiishna aroompaniod by His 
two ( onsoi KiiKimni uid a\ ania This dain i* is sotui t iiiu s km)wii 
as tli( }ui^ iniihf thr daiiM ol Ivii^lni.i wUh tlir ‘ fiosh butler' 

111 his hands Th'^ following text faiiJy (.niiMVs a dcscnj^ion r>[ the 
imago — 

T\ND\IJ\ KRISUN \ DIIV\N \ 

“ ‘sakiHu ila <lalvshma p.ida niuHlh.uu 

^uklia sthitain niil>a judanca baniam 

(lahna-hastannpiasaron p) bamaiii 

l\ 11 itadiaiangada-mipui anw dam 

Si-Riikhmini SaU a\ anil- >.un< tarn 

J)h !>• 1 ‘^atam ('') Hi l>a nuinaid.i inadyain.” 

TIvXNsJ miov • 

W'llh Ila light log bdit ind upi.iii>Ml thoiotl d uk mg h‘g lodmg 
111 an <Msy poso h i\ mg <i g/Z/// ball) m ins h ind tho h^jt IuiikI Im mg 
spicad old dicoratid with nockkm <iimi< and iinglmg bills and tin* 
ktriiu niukula ai < omp.uin d by (his < onsoi t ,i\ ama <Liid Kukinmi, 

ttius should Iho 1 Old \uaiita (KiisIum). tin I'lmioidial Bt mg bo < on 
tcmphitod ’’ 

The col OIK t of the liguu ol Kudina in this gioup is a s< i peiddiond 
nnuadof the kniia suggested by llu b\t, whuh appeals m pUti 
IXTir rh(' pOM 1 m th iZii'a/iga llo\ion 






in.Ali: L\U 


Kn-lulii I .uhIiI) I. 

|)( l 'll tioiii I I'l [)1 lU 




Plate 1 XI 




PLATK LX 11. 


Krishna Tanclava. 

From a Templi* in Srirangain, Tri( hiiiopoly. 

The verse, descriptive the imagt* has already hoiMi quoted (plate 
l.X), It will bo interesting to compare the verse on tlu‘ Nahiiniia Nriita. 

Miihur-muhu-kuncita padayugniam dor daiulitam ham-karam-tu 
basarn (?) 

Bibartitam-yat-kMranain-bidhipiai-niyiqayel tat-nabaiula-ni itiain. ' 

‘fBrainliiya Chitrakanna sitstia. 

( ha])ter (}.( 

The rules lor the, ( onstructmn ot Krishna and other V'aishnaxa 
images are found not in the Kusvapiya. but in the Bramhiya Chitra- 
sastra in its chapter dealing with Krishna lalxinuui. 








PLATB LXITl. 


Vishnu (I’crumal). 

M.ulf.is Museum, ( olKiiiou 

The <»t \ is clistin"uisho«l \,y n- rh.n n< u ayudhir 

tlio shankhfi (fon<h) and th«‘ ihalx>a (tiistns^, wUkIi ait‘ h« Id up hv Uie 
upper haiuU m the palakCi-mudut flu* li.ind i> lu tlie 

hiiradiX .iltitud*' •»nd the ntliej h tt li.nid in lifliliif la i* uiih Th*' 
Idttn hand ^oinetiiin^ disposid iii Mic //. ^/y^/ hiudr.J 

The example fuie is one ot the nhh st ♦xauipk^ol \aishuavitr 
.^culpl\ire and may i>e altnbutcd to the ninth or liM‘ tiiith f ciiluiV. Ihe 
details of tli(' meaburements have aliendy l>(‘cn illustiatcd in 
tigure 3, 






IM.AIE L\l\ 


Kubluia r.iiuLiVii. 

M<k1i.is Mum nin ( t)ll( < tion. 










PLATE LXVl. 


Ktlliya-mardana. 

riiih IS »>rK‘ oi ilui U\^\^uvo trove imajj;er> discovt u tl ai Kallii Edavai , 
South Avcot District. 






I'l Al i. 1 \ \ h 


K.i!i\ a-ni.u il.in.i 

In.m lin { 1 1 nnpli l, l lu ^ i j iit K iii\ • 
h K» \ius< tiin 


rii' hi i'»i« ii( » (1 t)i Ki I'.lui t III \ <iii<jin mil 4 i In 1 h i m K i1i\ ' hi 
itli.Klid (mlian nt .ill tinu « i \<i\ it\oinili \ ii-lii i\ i 

Niihji'i'l in ji.iintiJij Hill >iiil|>lui< liik^ In '^oiiili lid i ih ii’wj 
! i.m <l ' . I \ liiu‘ p'l 1 1 T «)i hion/i iiil]ilnii^ Dllht i nmiM i d«li 

})ion/( «d iln^ im.it;( Imnid m Smiih Indii tin < \.ni.|>l( In t< 

dln^'l 1 .ill (1 1'^ 1 li.ips mu nlllu .nu) iim\ h i > In i n n c -Ud 

f Ik' inllow ii\v; \ ‘ mt 

P.idT^hdt .1 nislia (-) k.div.i ph.ni i k. nh.i tli.d< \ iiiditiiin 
1 il,1 hum ita luiiM dil)\ cl ilicii.immi .ml i .ml i n ii i!.i\ .uii 
Kui h.m ilak^lnu.i ji.innin .i\ .iL.u m. Mi \hi .un l).d a. l nu \ ni* 
nil .1 kn li\Mm.U(lciii() inaiak d i -h' nn* I F ii i jui n n • 

Tu \N 1 \ ( i<>\ 

If L' im. \ Mil [11 1 IK d (K di\ i) 1)\ I In kii k "1 I hi I* md d im in 
Hk‘ liiiidiilw d im I mi tin m < k <d 1 !»• iu)i»d oi K ill \ i. I In i >i .ml ilul '< 1 1 

hi; pi .)( < lull' Ih iH a I lin 1 lU • ) Mid dl |»ht\ IK ill' a il \ ' i 1 111 i 1' . 

hm nplil hami md '.ni\im; 1 h* dm* n in hi- hind iim\ iln I mPhd 

I ni( 1 aid ( ojmn < d II ni Ktihyii Wa/./.K/a i 

riu lipiih hm ••Urns ( m lam d. imil.n ii \ i i In | n i im n. a " 

i|) llu' \< mi Idn h II Iiand m l«* lu'hi l}i« dm' n h i idin !< ih 

\ » ma , III 1 h' < \amph h<‘i i it < an >< llu ( ad uid • i I In 1 1 < id . 




Lxvn 




i^LATE LXVlll. 


Krishna (Vyankaku-hulapati). 

rollochoii K. K. JCm)., ( ,il(uUti. 


riikuj some dilikulty in uk-iililvinf; (hk vvinUi is (.( lUinily 
,i U'jnoscnlatioii of Krislnui roniurltMl with soiin' UhmI I'Iie 

slatiK‘ttc is U‘pios(MilaUv<*. of a rlass of WtislinavM 1| nuty l>o 

If'iitativcly ideiitilicd as the image of XVanKatachalajuti and would seem 
to coirespE'iid lo the following veise . - • 

“ Sudaisaiiam-dakhsinadiasla-pallabe 
Baine-ca-Sankham-paridhaiayantain 
Ivatim-(?) tatlui-bama-kareiia«nunam 
Baikunthaavprati-(pari) ?-darsayant i . ’ 


Translation : 

Mfaviug iim Sudavsanam (disc) in his right lotus hand, <an\ing 
the sign of the Sankha (conch) in his left hand, and pointing hy his left 
hand, no douhl, towards Baikuutha — ^ihe heaven of Kri-^him.’ 

The disc is missing in the figure, Init the attitude of tl\e hand sugg»‘Sis 
that it is holding some weapon, evidently the cakra. The .stfukha the 
other distinctive attiibutc of Vishnu is sometinu‘s plaeed as an oyudha 
(weapon) in the hand itself and sometimes as in tin' imag(» lier(\ figur(‘d 
on the palm of tin' loft hand. The left hand is pio]>dhlv tie* iatjjtini- 
ha^ta. 




Plate 


LXVIU 




VLALE J.XIX. 


llaiiumana. 

Soutli Keusingloii Museum. 


This image <>1 Hanuuiana is said lo ha\e cuim*. Irom C eyiim, and 
uiiduubtcdly lepu.sents one nf tiic best pieces ol bionze il 

Inis been allnbuled to the I5lh eentuiy a.d. 

Ft belongs lo the group o( nn.igi‘s associalid uilh Ivaina, man\ 
<'\aiii]des oF whirli have been discovered during the last few y('ais and 
must be assigned to this Vaishuavitc seliuol. tlui cult of Kama one o 
tii4^ a\atars of Vishnu, being only a later develo])nient of tlie worshiiJ 
of Kiislina. 

The outstretched hands carried two lin;;(is and not the mountain 
as suggested by Mr. Havell [Eleven platen, India S«)ciety). This will 
I»<‘ aji])arent l^y a comparison of the figure of Haniiinana illu^tiated in 
Jdal<‘ LXXr. According to the following text hoW(‘V(‘r the two hands 
should join in the attitude of worship: — 


Diiyana : 

“ (diaudiavam-charaiurbiiida-yugalam (?) koupina-niounjidharam 
ITlla-sonita sona-dipta-badanam-yagnopabitam-vujam (?) 
Ilastri\yamai)alaml)itanjaliputam-harabalim-kundalam 
I 'a sc ha 1 1 a i n I d • S i k h a- 1 )i a^^an na-badan am -Sr i - R ui nd ) ut ai u - \ ’ a ] • * , ” 


Tkanslation. 

‘ ilciMug .1 coiupiexjou like the muon, haiiiig a giitei loiiiul his 
uaisl made of grass, having a face shiaingly red as blood, eaiiying tlie 
holy thread on his shoulder (?) displaying joint ]>ahns with his two haiul5 , 
having nccklara s and ear-ornaments the tail iianging at th(‘ back, liaving 
a gracious face f adore the Messenger of Lord Rama.’ 




LXIX 




PLAi'E l.XX. 


Aijima {?). 

Madras Museum Collection. 

This image which seems to be a very old s{)ecimen may be attri- 
buted to the early eighth century. 

It has been idcntillcd by the oftians of tlie. Arch.i;oIogical Depart- 
ment as representing Arjuna for which identilication no reasons are 
assigned. Having regard to its lyhaniir-dhdnhastii (page 44) and the 
general attitude of the ligure it corresponds io Uv' tvpc of Kama 
will appear on reference to the next plate. 






PLATK LXXl. 


(iroup of Kamu and His Attendants, Raninad, 

This group was cliscovort'd at Ranu'>»varam in the District ut Raninad 
and may be atti ibutod to the seviMitcent h century. The text eiuimeratos 
various conceptions of Rama, the most important of whicli is Pattdvi 
Rama and Kodanda Rama, the latter type being illustrated in this plate. 
According to the canons Sita, Rama’s consort, should have a place on 
his right, and Lakhana (Soumitri) should occupy the place on the left 
side of Rama. 

The ligure of Huuuman carrying the two lingams in his hands is 
on the left side of Lakhana. On the extreme right is Jrunbuban. The 
attitude of Sita in this group transgresses the canons of the text according 
to which the lotus should be placed in the left hand (sphuta-kamala- 
lasad-bama hasta) as in the image in the next yJale. 

The following verse, rather mutilated, describes Kodanda Rdmu : — 

“ Deva^sri-vatsa-vaksham inarakata rucira dakhsinatta (?) bana 

Dossanyena-capo“inanimaj^a-mukut6thfulla-sad-vushaiiadhya 

Tishtan-vumow-trivangya-hridimi (?) vajato-magh-mascriketu 

Sitesh-Cakra'Sab'Ah'kiisumak bahaia (.^) Patu-Rama Sa Rh ah 








PLATE LXXII. 

Rama and His atlendanU. 

hvvamimolai, Tanjore District. 


This gioup of Rama is a very modern example of this class of 
statuettes having been executed in 1908 by a hereditary craftsman from 
Tanjore. The figure of Hanumana is here conceived in a new pose, full 
of force and vitality. 

The figuie of Krishna vanquishing Kaliya is also executed in an 
original pose to be distinguished from the types illustrated m plates 
LXVI and LXVII, which carry out the pattern image of the canons. 
The statuette at the extreme left corner of the photograph is the 
image of youthful Skanda generally placed between Siva and Par\^ati in 
the conception of ' Sofna Skanda rnpa.* 




LXXll 






PLATE LXXIIl. 


Memorial Statues ot Siruthonda Nayanar his wife and son and ot 
Chnla King Kadavarkono and his wife. They aio in the Uttarj)ades- 
varar temple, in the village of Tiruchengattangmli. m tire Tanjore Dis- 
trict. This^ was the native village of the famous .Sinitlronda Nayanar 
who was a Saivaite saint, and a contemporary of Tirugnansamhandha. 
He lived during the reign of the Pallava King Narsinha Varman. One of 
his exploits is said to have been the part he took with his royal master 
in the military campaign against the Chalukya Capital Badanii in (>42 
A.D. when he is said “ to have reduced to dust the City of Batapi." He 
is also said to have cut up and cooked his only son to satisfy the appetite 
of the God Siva who visited him disguised as a dcrotce, Tlu' statues 
may be dated about the ninth century. 

Kadovarkonc may probably represent the Pallavj King afln- 
wards canonized as Aryadigal Kadvarkono. 







PLATE LXXIV. 


Statues of Krislinaraya of Vijayanagara (a.d. 1510- J9) and 
queens in the Srinivas temple, Tirumalai (Holy Hill) near Tirupati, 
North Arcot District. Of his two favourite wives, one was a princess 
from Orissa ; and the other, named Chinna Devi, was a courtesan whom 
in his youth Krishna Raj’^a had for his mistress, and made her his queen 
to fulfil a promise given before he was king. The City of Nagalapura 
(Hospet) Was built in her honour. The peculiarity of his head dress is 
alluded to in the chronicle of the Portuguese traveller Domingo Paeswho 
states Krislinaraya “ had on his head a cap of brocade in fashion like 
a Galician helmet co\ eivd with a piece of fine stuff all of fine sjlk.’' 




Plate I.XXIV 




PLATE LXXV. 


Statue of Vcnkatapati Raya. 

This c<*pper portrait is placed at the eiitraace into the temple ou the 
Tirunialai hill near Tirupati. He was one of the X'ljaynagar Kings 
of the so-called Karnata d^^nasty, and patronized \'aishnaviMii. lie is 
supposed to have ruled from 1586 to i6x^. The famous Kanyfichmain 
Tatacliarva who is suj^posed to have converted a large miinber of people 
to the X'^aishava faith flourished during his reign. Tie died without 
an offspring, and his supplicatory ligun^ in tlie corriiloi of ihi' great 
temple at Tirumalai was probably erected horn a desire im* a male i>tf- 
s[)ring for which tlie shrine was speciallv n^sovted to 1>v ]'iilgrims. 




Plate LXXV 



I’LAlli LXXVl, 


Kfil.if'd MahdU''hi lu hn.i loiuplc m KodiakcUai, raujoic Disluot. 






1‘LATE LXXVII. 
Pita Bibi, Tiruinalai, 




Plate LXXVH 






I’l.ATE LXXIX. 


Incense-bearer, Tiruraalai. 

This casket may be attributed to time of the Vijayanagara Kings 
and undoubtedly bears in the shape of the bowl a Mogul influence. The 
figures of the angels, however, are thoroughly South Indian in concep- 
tion and treatment. 




LXXIX 





1>LA11^ i.XXX. 


(jOUl i 

' (UoilW'o \hjs( mu ( dill < lidu, 
S/V 




Plate LXXX 




1‘LArE JAXXl. 

Figures of Planets. 

Im«uu vSul3^'^^ar Kovil, ranjorr. 

kahii, Sukia, KpIu, Chandra. An^^riraka, Ihulha, Sam .ind (luni. 




Plate LXXXI 



PLATE LXXXII. 


Sula-Pidari. 

(Lit., Image of Pidari pictureil on the Siila, the trulent of Siva.) 




Plate LXXXII 




PLATE LXXXIIL 


Bronze horse from the Tiruna dungulanathar temple, Tirunadun- 
gulam, Trichinopoly, 




Plate LXXXllI 




PLATE LXXXIV. 


Siva’s Bull. 
Mnsee Guimet, Paris. 




LXXXIV 




i'J.AlE LXXXV. 


Six.i’h) Bull. 

V oloinbo ^lu’^cuni. 




Plate LXXXV 




I’LATL LXXXVf. 


Troa'^tm liove bion/t bull fiom ranchanathikulain, Fanjoie. 






PLATE LXXXVn. 


Bronze Box. 

. Clnllur, Xortli Airot District. 

These boxes were probably used tor <itoriiij; the jewels of the images 
in the South Indian temples some of which still own an enormously rich 
collection of jewellery. 




Plate LXXXVIl 




PLATE LXXXVIII. 


Lamps {lom Mclakondattil, Malabar. 




Plato LXXXVIII 




PLATE LXXXIX. 


Rama. 

Huzur Treasary. Trichinopoly. 




Plate LXXXIX 




PLATE XC. 

A Jaina image. 

Madras Musr'um (‘ollectioii. 




Plate XC 







W.Alh XCJ. 
Appa swami, 

lolomliti Mudiui Lolkctum. 




Plate XCI 




PLATE XCII. 


Sarabhoji. 

Uiakrtipani tciiiplr, Kumbakoiiam. 

Thoic is a marble statue of this Maliaiatta ]>riiRe (l787-i7(f^) m 
the Darbar Hall at Tanjovc with whirh this imago should be compared 
(vide ihe Modern Revtea, January 1915, p. 18). 






PLArE XCIIl. 


I iiu-i^uana-;>aml)au(lh,i. 
( Museum OJlcttion, 






iM.Aii: xriv. 


Biiihdv d-bdlwiia. 


[Li( 'lie whost \ohi(l(' IS the hull’" 

This IS OIK ot the sixttui finnis of Si\a flu' ihu uUii‘>(k' ]>d(t<Mn 
of tho inugo i<; outluKd iii Ihi' foll(»\\inf^ \mso \(iv louupt .mil uiuh 
lated, fiom tho -- 

“ Tiu ^.uKC.il.i lns( isVti-iiu dill <1^1 dill inn] i ind(lli\ inirm^nldin 
Pai i lidsIn-dwaVdin tafcli.i Kiislnmn ] ai i ii dhannAiM- 
|dta iniilvutci ^ inMiktdiu-lainla niandiii mil.iin nil \ k \ (^) - 
Dm lidstou ba in.'ivunictvril saibi\didn.i \u^it ini 
s(A i t.ilhri-tun^din pai.ihist i dwavni.ij i 
Iklnid I nid doM s.iiiid\di\|,.uii am luwH.im 
'sa pusju kalakdni-l>a])i dakshnn tn jii.Llambit iin 

Sik il nlliik ua 

lb ish i\ a balian i J ikli aii.i. 


riUKsr VTIoV 

‘ (HdMng) a liaiid uachiiiH^ tin tlii^^h b\ nndiUi lin^u .iboiil (Ik 
< uilie, the otboi iwo hands ( an Mtip llu'diii md the /)toasf/ (wi apoii) 
ha\mg ‘ tho cotoiut of mailt d links ’ ^ouk turn > lh(‘ iniagi is fomimd 
with two hands and (hiked villi illoinuiHnts Tlii' otln i two hands 
sliould ha\e a Ik so a (o f^i\( a ni<\ ptopoilion \1 Iliel< fi swh oi 

th(‘ ima^^'i IS till' Goddiss I ma lOiRdxfd ni the Sinnanoii^ii j>os( wilh 
(oiK" of hei hands) (aii\m^ the llovni oi tlu Kaiaf u unidia (p .| |) tin 
othci liand hanf?ui^^ down/ 

The iiossid leg is also suggispd li\ i { i m m (Ik b \l (hama- 
[ridclntiidnyak-jaiighaimpuibahat) 




Plate XCIV 













